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To come into right relations with 


-Life Better 
, than Philosophy God involves no systematic philoso- 


phizing. We do not need to regard him as a collection 
of “attributes,” nor to consider ourselves as having a 


“heredity ” or an “environment.” God's invitation 
to come to him as children to a father is simple enough ; 
his wish to have us like himself is evident enough. 
We have no business to worry about the problem of 
evil while we ourselves are unwilling to turn our 
backs on evil; we have no concern with our impo- 
tency and poverty until we have begun to render to 
God the things that are God’s, and have exerted 
ourselves to glorify him. The way to find out 
whether the gospel is true is, not to debate with it 
or to philosophize over it, but to live it. 
= 


Character as a Lite A successful life must be a centered 

Center life. Too many lives are lived with- 
out any definite point of view or ‘center of effort. 
Sceing many things, they see aothing in particular ; 
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moving much, they have no ‘direction. A work of 
fiction may center about a scene, an incident, a 
thought, a moral truth, or other motive. One of the 
most distinguished of living novelists has said that 
he always makes his story turn on human character. 
Whatever a story-writer: may do successfully, it is 
certain that a successful life must turn not on cir- 
cumstance, on the happenings of incident, or even a 
merely abstract, unembodied idea. True life turns 
upon character. If the character has no God in it, 
its activity is that of the driftwood on the sea,—rest- 
less enough, but without direction or goal. Let loss, 
pain, trial, come to the life centered in Christ, and 
that life is in the highest sense a success, for it is 
built, not on shifting circumstance, but on the most 
stable type-of character. ' 
oe 


Tithe is an important element in 
any work we have to do. The 
length of time given for that work is not always a 
matter of our choice; but the proper distribution of 
that time is within our power. We have a duty to 
know what time is allotted for a given task, and then 
to use that time wisely in view of its limits. If we 
have twenty minutes in which to teach a lesson, or 
ten minutes in which to make an address, we ought 
to know at the start how that time is to be divided, 
so as to form a complete and symmetrical whole when 
it is finished. A superintendent who occupies three- 
fourths of the time of the teachers’-meeting on the 
first few verses of the lesson, and finally closes with 
the more important portions of the text untouched, or 
hastily skimmed over, shows himself, by that very 
fact, a poor leader of the meeting,—an incompetent 
one. <A teacher who does not bring his entire planned 
lesson teaching within the time assigned to it, wrongs 
himself, and wrongs his scholars. To say that it is 
impossible to do what one has to do within the time 
that there is for its doing, is te say that one does not 
know how to use the time wisely, or is unwilling to 
do his plain duty. 


Right Use of 
Limited Time 


a. 


Trains of influence go out from all 
persons inevitably, even though un- 
traceably. It is impossible that so vital a power as 
that of devotion to God, union with God, and com- 
plete surrender to active goodness and the glory of 
God, should not at some time reveal itself. If this 
be not in immediate results, yet will it be in some 
more remote event, which, if we could trace the tan- 
gled web of human affairs, or the intricacies of causa- 
tion, would surely lead us back to the original source 
in some heart on fire for God. William Carey was 
prompted to his devoted life, so fruitful in its effect 
on the whole mission movement of the world, by 
reading a small volume written by Jonathan Edwards, 
entitled “An humble attempt to promote explicit 
agreement and visible union of God’s people in ex- 
traordinary prayer ‘for the revival of religion and 
the advancement of Christ’s kingdom on earth.” 
Untraced, it may be, these spiritual influences still 
reach out their delicate, invisible fingers, and touch’ 
other human souls, and communicate to them the 
heavenly power. Every particle of spiritual life 
which any man has is vital, and works in the 
wor.d. It runs unerringly on its divine errands, 


Spiritual Influence 


whither the Spirit from whence is the power wills. 
Fixing our attention, not on results, but upon the 
cause of such results, let us join ourselves ever more 
and more closely to God, knowing that it is impos- 
sible to be entirely surrendered to him without be- 
coming the source of blessing near or far,—now or 
later, as he directs,—but inevitably. 


C43 


Natural and Spiritual Growth 


then language of Jesus respecting God’s action in 

nature suggests a parallel between his provision 
for the flowers and birds and his provision for man’s 
spiritual life. Has not the growth of the lilies of the 
field something to teach us concerning the conditions 
and method of spiritual growth? When we turn to 
nature we find that the flower does not grow by try- 
ing to grow, it grows by making the power of nature 
its own. The little germ of homogeneous matter 
from which the lily develops has, indeed, within itself, 
a certain capacity of growth when certain conditions 
are fulfilled; but power to grow in and of itself it has 
not. If it can get itself placed in these conditions, 
if, as scientists say, it can secure they proper environ- 
ment, it can grow. Then nature*co-operates with it, 
and the formless germ begins to expand, to assume 
definite shape, divide into parts, and, at length, to 
put forth leaves and flowers. Growth is thus seen to 
be, not a process of struggle which the plant carries 
on by itself, but a process of nature working in the 
germ and developing’ its capacities. The lilies do not 
grow by their own unaided power; they toil not, 
neither do they spin. 

The boy grows in the same way. He cannot, by 
taking anxious thought about growing, add one cubit 
to his stature. He grows by using God’s provision in 
nature. He breathes and eats and exercises, and 
growth follows. He uses what nature provides, and 
growth takes care of itself. 

The growth of the mind is analogous. Mental 
growth is not so much the result of efforts to grow as 
it is the result of fulfilling the conditions of growth. 
We do not grow by setting ourselves at the task of 
growing intellectually. On the contrary, when we 
are growing most rapidly we are thinking nothing 
about growth. We are just using our eyes, our ears, 
our minds, and growth takes care of itself. God has 
made all the provision for our growth; we have only 
to use the means and fulfil the conditions. 

Unless the analogy of nature is wholly misleading, 
we shall find something like this to be true of the 
spiritual life. Here, too, the forces which secure our 
progress are above and beyond ourselves; in the 
spiritual life we are no more self-centered than we are 
in our natural life. There is an “ environment” on 
which our growth is dependent. That “environ- 
ment” is God, and the spiritual forces which mys- 
teriously penetrate our life from him. Growth is not 
achieved by the struggles of the soul by itself in 
isolation from God. We can*no more add to our 
spiritual than to our physical’ stature merely “ by 
taking thought.” 

We may, then, unhesitatingly adopt the conclusion 
that we grow spiritually by’ using the means of 
growth, or, as the familiar phrase is, “the means of 
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grace.” God has provided everything necessary for 
our spiritual growth. He has sent Christ into our 
world to reveal himself, to teach us the way of God 
in truth, to bring the light of the divine love into 
our lives, to open the way to peace with God, to 
bring life and immortality to light. He-has sent his 
Holy Spirit to the world, an all-pervasive renewing 
and sanctifying power, supplying the atmosphere of 
our spiritual life. He has given his Word; he has 
planted his church; he has surrounded us with 
Christian institutions and privileges. God fills the 
world with spiritual influences and forces. Aids to 
the spiritual life abound on every hand. Spiritual 
influences press in upon us and invite us to their use, 
as the air presses in upon us and constrains us to 
breathe it. The means of the spiritual life are as 
universal as the atmosphere and as pervasive as the 
sunshine. Only the refusal to admit him keeps God 
out of human life. 

We must use the light which we have. We must 
lay under contribution all available helps. Obedi- 
ence and service will always prove to be the path of 
spiritual knowledge and the conditions of spiritual 
growth. It is lack of exercise which dwarfs the 
spiritual life. Doing duty and.serving others are 
good means of getting strong. The use of opportuni- 
ties of usefulness, as God provides them, will always 
do one its appropriate good. Food does not benefit 
us unless we eat it. It is the man who eats it who 
gets the benefit of it. In like manner, the Christian 
life does not develop much in one who takes no 
eager interest in it, and dves not do anything in thé 
way of Christian service and helpfulness. 

The soul does not grow by introspection and self- 
measurement, but by reaching out beyond itself and 
taking hold upon God and its own duty. It would 
not be to the advantage of a plant to pull up its own 
roots every morning to see how fast it was growing, 
vor whether it was keeping pace with its neighbor. 
In like manner, inspection of our inner states will be 
more of a hindrance than a help if it draws our at- 
tention and effort away from the doing of our, duty 
and the use of our privileges. The plant must be 
engaged in nothing which will make it forget. to keep 
appropriating the strength of the soil and the oxygen 
of the air. So the Christian must not be so taken up 
with self-contemplations and self-estimates that he 
shall forget his duty and the use of the means of 
growth and the aids to faith which are God’s pro- 
vision for his life. 

We must reach out and take what God has pro- 
vided. We must take hold upon Christ who is the 
source of our life. .We must welcome the work of 
the Spirit ; must use time, talent, and opportunity ; 
must identify ourselves, so far as practicable, with 
Christian work and Christian society ; must drink at 
the fountains of spiritual knowledge in the Holy 
Scriptures ; must, in short, appropriate the aids to 
the spiritual life which God so freely provides and 
offers,—then we shall grow. 


ZS» NOTES THEDee 
A Bible reader may trouble himself 
unnecessarily about points in the 
Bible narrative which do not come 
into the immediate range of his present duty or his 
present belief. If he would now simply accept and act 
upon that which he sees no reason for doubting, he 
would be better prepared to meet new questions as they 
arise. This truth is important in view of such inquiries 
as the following, from a New Jersey correspondent. 


In The Sunday School Times of December 28, in the column 
of lesson helps prepared by the American Institute of Sacred 


Miraculous Birth 
of Jesus 


Literature, I find the following paragraph in reference tothe * 


birth of Jesus: “‘ Most remarkable is the ‘absence of reference 
in the other writers of the New Testament to the miraculous 
birth of Jesus, This silence is a corroboration of the view that 
belief in the Incarnation has more than one foundation.” Will 
you be*kind enough to explain, or have the writer of the article 
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explain, in your paper, what the other foundation is for this 
belief. Is the intention of the statement to teach that the life 
of Jesus, and not the miraculous birth, leads to belief in the 
Incarnation? Could a person consistently reject Luke’s belief 
in the miraculous birth, and still believe in the Incarnation ? 


There is no reason for rejecting or doubting the 
miratulons birth of Jesus, as told of by Matthew and 
Luke. The writer of Outline Inductive Stadies evi- 
dently did not mean to suggest that there was. But it is 
obvious that Mark and John and Paul, by omitting all 
mention of that fact, seemed to feel that there was a 
great deal to be said, besides that, in proof of the Incarna- 
tion. If that stosy had been all-important it would have 
been more frequently mentioned, as is the divine nature 
of Jeaus. Recently an intelligent student who disbe- 
lieved the whole Bible story was induced to take up the 
Gospel of John and read it through. At the close he 
said, “The Jesus described in that Gospel either was the 
Saviour of the world, or ‘he ought to have been.” And 
now that man accepts the story as told by Matthew and 
Luke; yet there was nothing said of the miraculous 
birth in the fourth Gospel, which was enough, by God’s 
blessing, to convince him of the claims of Jesus. Unless 
we realize that a small portion of the Bible may be suffi- 
cient to convince:a seeker after truth, without an 
understanding of the rest, we fail to appreciate the won- 
derfulness of the Book of books. 


a 
Few Bible stories are more really 
marvelous than the preservation of 
the written Word itself. The dis- 
covery in modern times of some of the most important 
manuscripts has in it ¢he fascinations of romance. A 


New York correspondent asks for information about one 
of the most famous of these discoveries : 


Tischendort’s 
Great Discovery 


I have been very much interested in the discovery of ‘‘ The 
Four Gospels in Syriac,” and would enjoy reading a more 
extended account of the discovery, I read your note on the 
subject in “ Open Letters,” in The Sunday School Times of 
November 30, with deep interest. Will you please give some 
account of the discovery Tischendorf made in the same con- 
vent? Iask for the sake of gaining information. 


After issuing his critical edition of the New Testament 
in 1840, Tischendorf concluded that he ought to make a 
more thorough examination of original documents. He 
accordingly visited libraries in Holland, England, 
France, and Italy, and in 1844 went to the East,— 
Egypt, Mt. Sinai, Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Constantinople, 
Athens, etc. At the foot of Mt. Sinai, in the convent of 
St. Catharine, he discovered what he calls the pearl of 
all his researches. He found a basketful of old parch- 
ments, destined to be burned as worthless. He was 
allowed to take only about forty-five sheets out of them, 
his interest in them arousing the monks to a suspicion 
of their value. He returned to Saxony without divul- 
ging the place where he had obtained his great find. In 
1853 he was back again at the convent of St. Catherine, 
where he made discoveries of many biblical manuscripts, 
but he could not find any further traces of the discovery 
of 1844. In 1859, backed by the Russian government, 
he again visited Mt. Sinai, and rédiscovered, not only 
those very fragments which fifteen years before he had 
found in the waste-basket, but also other parts of the Old 
and New Testaments, together with other important 
manuscripts. Describing his transport of joy, he says: 
“T knew that I held in my hand the most precious bibli- 
cal treasure in existence,—a document whose age and 
importance exceeded that of all the manuscripts which I 
had ever examined during twenty years’ study of the 
subject.” The prior having set out for Constantinople, 
Tischendorf hastened after him, overtook him at Cairo, 
and obtained permission from the prior to have the 
manuscript brought out to Cairo, which was accom- 
plished in nine days. He now set himself to work to 
transcribe a hundred and ‘ten thousand lines, some of 
them almost illegible, and that in an oppressive climate. 
He encountered many subsequent difficulties, acquiring 
old Greek, Syriac, Coptic, Arabic, and other manuscripts, 
among which “ the Sinaitic Bible shone like a crown,” 
and was three years later, at Leipsic, completing his 
facsimile copy of this codex in four folio volumes, 
Honors were showered upon him, from potentates, in- 
cluding the Pope, as well as scholars and universities. 
“ But,” he adds, “that which I think more highly of 
than all these flattering distinctions is, the conviction 
that Providence has given to our age, in which attacks 
on Christianity are so common, the Sinaitic Bible, to be 
to us a full and clear light as to what is the word written 
by God, and to assist us in defending the truth by estab- 
lishing its authentic form.” 





— 
The Dead who Die Not 


The Street of Columns, Palmyra 


By Mrs. Merrill E. Gates. 


H, ‘many the wingéd years that have borne 
The City of Palms away ! 
But the “ Street of Columns” yet shines when the morn 
Out flashes its level ray, 
And it reddens and glows till the marvelous close 
Of the dazzling Syrian day. 


Though deep is the dust on low-fallen fanes, 
(By the Djinns of the desert fanned,) 

Full many a pillar yet upright remains 
Disdainful of drifting sand. 

While murmurs gray Time in mystical rhyme, 
As he waves his obscuring hand. 


But whether yet standing or fallen prone, 
Each pillar alike bears trace 

Of a bracket once fixed in the fluted stone 
Where a patriot-statue had place. 

And graven words old these columns stiil hold 
Of each hero’s record and race. 


And the record shall live of each who has sought, 
Wherever his country may. be, 

To give of his best to men, who has wrought 
For his brothers to make them free ! 

Enduring as stone, his name shall be known, 
Who has given men liberty! 


Invisible statues are reared for him, 
And for him rise the heart's deep psalms, 
And vistas of victory, never to dim, 
Lead onward to endless calms. 
His fame lives sublime, outlasting all time, 
In the fadeless City of Palms! 


Amherst, Mass. 


Ho 


The Hyksos Dynasty of Egypt 
By Professor W. Max Miiller 


OMEWHAT after 2000 B.C. the old, quiet empire on 
the Nile was for the first time disturbed by a foreign 
invasion. Hordes of barbarians suddenly appeared on 
the eastern frontier, and overran the whole country 
without serious resistance. After devastating Egypt 
cruelly, they settled there, and established a kingdom 
which lasted for several centuries, 

Lower Egypt was under the direct dominion of the 
foreign rulers, who held the country in subjection by 
two hundred and forty thousand (?) soldiers garrisoned 
in Avaris, an immense fortified camp on the eastern 
frontier. Upper Egypt remained under the administra- 
tion of national princes, paying tribute to the bar- 
barians. Finally the Egyptian suzerain kings of Thebes 
grew strong enough to throw off the yoke of the foreign- 
ers, and to expel them, after a long and hard struggle, 
about 1600 B.C. 

Such is, in brief, the report of the Grweco-Egyptian 
historian Manetho (third century B.C.) on the foreign 
kings whom he calls Hyksos, or Hykus[s(?)]os. This 
report, which is, generally speaking, fairly correct, shops 
clearly what a deep impression the first (and for the next 
eleven hundred years the only) conquerors must have 
left among the terrified Egyptians. No wonder that 
this period of Egyptian history has always attracted the 
special attention of modern scholars. 

Unfortunately, this period is not only the niost inter- 
esting, but also the most obscure one. Owing to the 
destruction, by Egyptian patriots, of all monuments 
bearing the names of the “ foreign miserables,” only a 
few of these monuments have come down to our time. 
Therefore the first question, that about the origin of 
those mysterious foreigners, has been discussed until 
lately in many places, but without any resulting agree- 
ment of scholars. The Hyksos invaders were brought 
into connection with all nations that ever penetrated 
into western Asia,—as the Elamitic conquerors of Baby- 
lonia before 2000 B.C. (Lenormant, E. Meyer, Na- 
ville), the Coss%ans who followed their example about 
1730, (Sayce, lately), the Hittites (Mariette), prehistoric 
Hamites from Babylonia (Lepsius), Turanians(Virchow), 
etc. The majority of all scholars, however, thought of 
the Semitic neighbors of Egypt,—as nomadic Arabs from 
the desert, or Canaanites from Palestine. This view, 
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mentioned already by Josephus (about A. D. 80), has 
become more and more prevalent. 

Taking up the question again, we refrain from using 
the alleged Hyksos portraits. Until the present day it has 
been disputed whether those sphinxes and statues from 
Tanis and Bubastis actually belong to the Hyksos, and not 
to some Egyptian ruler of the twelfth dynasty. Indeed, 
all attenipts at discovering racial types from remote Asia 
in those stern faces have failed. Coming, ther, to the 
theory of Semitic origin, we notice that its advocates built 
most only on the strange argument that the foreigners 
are called “ Asiatics” (twice améu, once mentiu nu khoset, 
a poetical synonym). As this designation includes both 
Arabs and Syrians, Cappadocians as wel! as Cilicians and 
Lycians, and might apply to Indians and Chinese the 


‘ same, it means practically nothing. Nor do explana- 
































tions of six names of Hyksos kings in Manetho (mostly 
totally disfigured) as Semitic words deserve a discussion. 

It is very strange that nobody has yet fully utiliged 
the very important hieroglyphic inscription (in Stabl 
Antar, Middle Egypt). It reads: ‘‘ There were Asiatics 
in Lower Egypt, in Avaris, foreigners being in their midst, 
their chief in ignorance of the sun-god.” This text 
plainly distinguishes two classes of foreigners,—common 
Asiatics (Semites?) and, as ruling nobility among them, 
people of a different (that is, non-Semitic) race. Also, 
this becomes evident, that those people coming from afar 
had subjected Syria before attacking Egypt. Therefore 
they brought a strong Semitic immigration with them- 
selves. Indeed, the branch of the Nile River touch- 
ing the fortress Avaris had a Semitic name (Zedku, 
—‘the straight one”?), and, of four slaves, which an 
Egyptian officer received from the spoil of the same city, 
three had Semitic names. Of course, this does not de- 
termine the nationality of the leading Hyksos nobility. 
But does not Manetho call them Hy(u)-s0s,—“ shepherd 
kings” (that is, Bedawees, Arabs)? No. The attentive 
reader of his narrative (preserved in Josephus) will ob- 
serve that Manetho gave only the Egyptian name without 
any explanation. The remark, “ but some say they were 
Arabs,” and the two contradictory translations of the 
name (one very absur4), varying in the manuscripts copied 
by Josephus, are later additions of the numerous readers. 
If the reading of the best mauuscripts—‘ hyZuSSos ”—is 
the original form, there can be no doubt that the trans- 
lation “shepherd kings” (hyku-shés) is an incorrect 
guess. Scholars ought to have noticed that Manetho 
himself declares the foreigners to have been “ of uhcer- 
tain origin,” and that he must have found no other hiero- 
glyphic name for them than “ Asiatic.” (Otherwise he 
would not have confounded the storming of Avaris, and 
the capitulation of Megiddo in Palestine, a century later!) 
In one word, Manetho knew nothing of their nationality. 

The first correct indication was discovered, only a short 
time ago, by Professor Hilprecht,! who pointed out that 
the only foreign name of an earlier Hyksos king found 
so far,—his later successors assumed already Egyptian 
nates,— Kheydn, agrees with that of Khaydn, a Hittite 
king in northern Syria, mentioned in the Assyrian in- 
scriptions of the ninth century. The counter-mark for the 
correctness of this observation is the identity of the prin- 
cipal god of Hyksos and Hittites,—that is, “ Suekh, the 
lord of heaven.” It is erroneous to call this Sutekh an 
Egyptian deity. He did not enter the Egyptian pantheon 
before about 1320, introduced by the kings of the nine- 
teenth dynasty in consequence of their long wars and 
treaties with the Hittites. Therefore nothing is more 
probable than to associate the bold Hyksos invaders of 
Syria and the warlike Hittites—namely, the immediate 
neighbors of the northern Semites (in Cappadocia)—as 
identical, or, at least, closely related. I mention also the 
name of the war-horse (pronounze serveme or srvesme?), 
most likely a Hyksos loan-word, introduced into Egypt 
together with the animal, as standing nearer to the Aryan 
prototype of that Word than its forms (sisd and sésyu) bor- 
rowed by the Semites, possibly an argument for the Aryan 
origin of the Hyksos-Hittites claimed at present by Pro- 
fessor Jensen. 

The Hyksos kings had, as we said above, a large 
dominion also in Syria. They possessed not only south- 
ern Palestine, whither they were persecuted by the vic- 
torious Egyptians (the siege of Sharuhen, in the territory 
of Simeon, is mentioned), but also, most likely, Phenicia, 
which the Egyptians attacked immediately afterwards. 
A small stone lion with the name of King Kheydn (see 
above), discovered in Bagdad, near Babylon, was cer- 


1 Nore.—Hyksos, Hittites, and Kassites are related to each othcr, 
according to Professor Hilprecht. As he accepts Jensen’s decipher- 
ment of the Hi:tite inseriptions, and the relation claimed by the lat- 
ter for the language of the Hittites with old Armenian, the Hyksos 
end Kassites would also be of Indo-Europeen origin.—Tux EDITOR, 
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tainly not carried there by a fleeing Hyksos (Deveria). 
I do not venture to, make King Kheydn, on account of 
this strayed monument, king even of Babylonia (Petrie), 
but I think the stone, evidently shipped down the 
Euphrates, may prove the extent of Hyksos rule to the 
banks of this river. This discovery of a forgotten power- 
ful empire shows to us that for several great empires 
mentioned in the Bible, and doubted on account of the 
lacking monumental evidence, chances for being dis- 
covered the same way are left. Above all, the vexed 
question of Palestinian Hittites, whose existence seems 
contradicted at least by monuments of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, may need reconsideration some day. Only in passing 
I remind the reader of the tradition (in church Fathers) 
which makes Joseph’s Pharaoh a Hyksos ruler. At any 
rate, the question discussed here deserves the attention 
also of the Bible student, as it involves the elucidation 
of the political condition of Palestine, Syria, and Egypt 
in patriarchal time, which may even throw some light 
upon the biblical narratives. 
Philadeiphia. 
o> 


Confidence 
‘By Mary A. Thompson 


S ONE long blind, who yet recalls 
Though dimly, meadows bright with dew, 
The solemn pines, the waterfalls, 
The distant mountain’s tender blue, 
And says, “‘ While darkness is my lot 
The sun shines, though I see it not ;””— 


As one who, in the morning, stood 
On lonely summits, crowned with snow, 
And saw, beneath him, lake and wood 
Transfigured by the golden glow, 
When footsore on a weary plain 
Takes, from that memory, heart again,— 


So I, in hours of clearer sight, 
Had sunlit visions of the way, 
Saw all things wrapped in golden light, 
And, though I seem'so blind to-day, 
Still shines the sun with radiance pure, 
The everlasting hills endure. 
Stratham, N. H. 


o> 
Knowing One Thing as a Certainty 


By the Rev. S. A. Dyke 


NE thing rightly known leads on to the knowledge 
of other things, and one thing fully known would 
imply a knowledge of everything. To know a thing 
fully, in its whence, its what, and its whither, would 
imply a knowledge of all things from creation and into 
eternity, for each atom is related, more or less inti- 
mately, to every other atom in the universe. Such 
knowledge God alone possesses. But, while we may not 
know a thing fully, we may know it as a certainty, and 
rightly, so far as our knowledge goes. And this knowl- 
edge of one thing as a certainty will lead on to the 
knowledge of other things, and thus, step by step, our 
knowledge will grow according to our capacity to per- 
ceiveandgrasp. Thus the unknown becomes the known, 
and thus, from any one thing rightly known, we may 
come at last to the knowledge of God and of his Christ, 
There is not a lane in England but leads to London, not 
a truth but leads to the God of truth, not a thing created 
but leads to the Creator. ‘‘ These all speak of thee.” 

The blind man in the ninth chapter of John knew one 
thing as a certainty, and from that one thing, by a Jogi- 
cal sequence of right reason, he came to a knowledge of 
Him who had given him sight and of his salvation, not- 
withstanding all the fog of doubts in which the higher 
critics of the scribes and Pharisees would involve him. 
The way this man came from a certain knowledge of 
one thing to a knowledge of the most important things 
illustrates the true philosophy of education and progress, 
“Give me one point,” (a fulcrum,) said Archimedes, 
“and I will move the world.” “Give me one fixed 
point, and I,” says the geographer, “‘ will measure the 
earth.” “Give me one fixed star,” says the astronomer, 
“and I will measure the heavens.” And so says the 
Christian, ‘‘Give me God at any point, at any time, and 
I will give you God everywhere and at all times.” 

The flash of a kodak’s eye will so fix the features on 
the sensitive plate that the sex, the age, the race, the 
disposition, the ability, and a hundred other things, may 
be read by the practiced physiognomist. Much more to 
the glance of the Almighty is the whole inner man and 
all the past and the future laid open. There is no stand- 
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ing ground in all reason between a God omniscient, 
omnipresent, omnipotent, and blank, dark atheism; and 
there is not a soul but, in the same right use of reason, 
may come from any certain point or fact in his experi- 
ence to a knowledge of God and of the Saviour, even as 
the prodigal came from the husks and the swine in a 
far-away land of starvation. The light of truth, how- 
ever dim, ever leads to Him who is the truth. 

Therefore, given one clear and distinct and certain 
experience of God at any one time, in any one place, 
in our lives, as Jacob at Bethel, and we may, like 
him, come at last to Peniel, and to his dying testimony 
(Gen. 48 : 15, 16). Our consciousness of his presence 
may be limited by our powers of spiritual apprehen- 
sion, but that does not limit his presence (Psa. 139). 
Indeed, our perceptions must always come short of 
the reality; for, however rightly and certainly we may 
know a thing, yet now we see in a mirvor darkly, and 
we know but in part. But, until there is a distinct and 
certain experience of God’s grace in regeneration and con- 
version, spiritually the soul wanders in a maze of opinion, 
speculation, and theory.. But if, like the blind man, 
light has come into the soul, even the glory of God in 
the face of Jesus Christ, then all uncertain things take 
their place behind this one certainty, and eventually are 
resolved by it, and are put in their proper categories. 

Thus the difference between the unit of one sure ex- 
perience, one fixed certainty, and the cipher of doubt 
and uncertainty, is the difference between existence and 
non-existence. A unit is, anda cipher is not. A thou- 
sand ciphers are a thousand nothings, and the sum is 
nothing. So a thousand doubts are but a thousand 
doubts, and the sum is doubt, and nothing in intellectual 
or spiritual progress. Nevertheless, a cipher has this 
power,—it can make the unit more or less. Before it, it 
makes it léss; after it, it makes it more. So is it with 
our doubts and uncertainties. If placed ever in the fore- 
front, our certainties will dwindle to the vanishing point, 
and we shall become practical agnostics, know-nothings, 
But if, on the other hand, we place our doubts and uncer- 
tainties behind our firm beliefs and certainties, what we 
do know will come out in brighter relief, even as the 
picture from the dark background. Nay, more; our 
very doubts and uncertainties, behind our beliefs and 
convictions, will urge us on to further conquests over 
ignorance and unbelief. 

So, also, is it in Christian service. Christians in them- 
selves are but ciphers; nevertheless, they have this 
power,—if they put themselves before Christ, they divide 
him; if they put themselves behind Christ, they multi- 
ply him. Three ciphers with Christ at the héad are a 
thousand ; three ciphers in’ front of Christ, and he is but 
a thousandth part of one, so far as their life and testi- 
mony are concerned. Dr. Gordon relates how, when 
certain earnest men wrote to a devoted brother asking 
for help in a case of pressing need, and stating that they 
had secured a thousand dollars,.he telegraphed, “ Put 
me down for a cipher.” At first the answer puzzled 
them, but soon they interpreted it to mean, “ My cipher 
rightly placed will make your $1,000 $10,000.” And 
so it was even according to their faith; and unless wo 
so put Christ first, and ourselves after, we shall be 
the veriest ciphers in spiritual life and power, and 
Christ will be weakened by us. Herein also is a Jesson: 
when doubts and perplexities assail us let us get back 
to the certainties, even as the surveyor goes back to the 
settled boundaries, and produces his lines from these last 
fixed and ascertained points. For, if we put our doubts 
first, we do but weaken our certainties; but if we put 
our certitudes first, our doubts will gradually fade away 
and vanish. Otherwise we shall be like wanderers hope- 
lessly lost on the boundless plains, or as ships derelict 
on the high seas, or as floating islands of the ocean. 

Here also is a lesson for preachers and for teachers of 
men. It is contrary to the highest principles of phi- 
losophy and instruction to put doubts and uncertainties 
first. It is ever from the known to the unknown; and if 
the preacher knows in a blessed experience, and holds 
as a sacred certainty and trust, the great doctrines of 
God, of his revelation of himself in his Word, of the 
Saviour of whom it speaks, of the Holy Spitit who quick- 
ens and renews, of regeneration and adoption, of preser- 
vation and glory, he will have no time or desire for theories 
and speculations, for science and art, for literature and 
politics; and those who come for bread will not receive 
stones to break their teeth and destroy their digestion, 
but they will be fed with the finest of the wheat and the 
richest fruit of the vine. In the name of common sense 
and of immortal souls, let those who have nothing but 
doubt and uncertainty'to proclaim from their pulpits 
step down and out; for the world is crying out for reality | 
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and for bread, not for negations. And such negative, such 
cipher, men give clearest proof that they know not the 
Saviour of men, are not taught of the Spirit of God, and 
know not his power in their hearts and lives, They have 
never heard the command, “ Preach the preaching that 
I bid thee,” nor the warning, “ Add thou not unto his 
words, lest he reprove thee, and thou be found a liar.” 
Every true messenger of God to men must be as Paul,— 
@ witness of mighty truths of God’s revelation, and of 
Blessed realities in his own experience (Acts 26 : 16-18). 
No other has any mandate from the Master to men. 
Toronto, Canada, 
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Autobiography of a Sunday-School 
‘ By Charles M. Sheldon 


NE of the most helpful pieces of knowledge which 

a pastor can powsess is a real knowledge of his peo- 

ple. To know not only their names, addresses, occupa- 

tions, and general needs, but also what they like in the 

way of reading, art, and literature, is to know what will 

prove of great value to the one who occupies so close 

and confidential a position to so many different indi- 
viduals. 

This knowledge, of course, is the farthest possible re- 
moved from an idle curiosity to be the possessor of family 
secrets or histories. And in giving one chapter out of a 
pastoral year, I do it knowing that my readers fully un- 
derstand what was the motive that urged me to become 
better acquainted with a great many persons. 

There has always seemed to me to be a lack of knowl- 
edge of the Sunday-school on the part of most pastors, 
even those in comparatively small parishes. I have for 
years felt a painful need of knowing the personal part of 
the Sunday-school better, and, after trying a great many 
different plans to gain this knowledge, I at last hit upon 
a simple but delightful way of increasing my knowledge. 
I am now in the position of a person who has been com- 
pletely cured by a patent medicine, writing his testimo- 
nial for the benefit of fellow-sufferers | 

I procured a large blank-book with a substantial cover, 
and labeled it ‘‘ The Sunday-school Biography.” On the 
fly-leaf of this book I wrote the following: 

“ Directions. —Each teacher and scholar in the Sunday- 
school is asked to write on one page of this book his or 
her full name, residence, place of birth, length of time a 
member of the church, or whether a member or not, and 
any items of personal interest that might be of value to 
the pastor in hid knowledge of the school. Each scholar 
in the class will pass the book on until the members have 
all written their page. The last one to write will please 
hand the book to the pastor.” 

This is very commonplace, and apparently mechani- 
cal so far, but the actual results that have been reached 
by the use of the book itself have proved so helpful to 
the pastor that he wants to tell others about it. 

Take, for example, two or three entries in the book as 
illustrations. I have simply changed the names of the 
real persons. 

“ Mary D. Sirs, residence, 1000 M Street.—I was 
born in Columbus, Ohio, in 1880. My parents moved to 
Kansas when I wastwo years old. I have always attended 
Sunday-school since I was able togo. I joined the church 
three years ago, and have always enjoyed it. My ambi- 
tion is to become an authoress to help boys and girls to 
live right.” 

That last statement, made with the naive frankness of 
a girl of fifteen, lets in a flood of light on character and 
personality. 

Here is another: 

“Joun D, Smira.—I live at 1000 M Street. I was 
born in Indianapolis, Illinois. I joined the Sunday- 
school when I was three years old. I am not a member 
of the church. At present I am fourteen years old, but 
expect to be more than that some time. My teacher is 
Miss W——. And I like her.” 

One more: 

“Grorce Jones.—Born April 1, 1880, in Boston, 
Massachusetts. My home is at 200 B Street. I have 
been a member of the Sunday-school only two months. 
I am a member of the church at home, and if my father 
and mother join here, I expect to. I like the school and 
my teacher.” 

These are simply specimen pages taken at random from 
a very large number. 

This book is the most useful one thing that I possess 
as a means of getting acquainted with the boys and girls 
in my parish. Besides all the rest that I prize it for, it 
will be of much historical value as the years goon. By 
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all means, I would say to the pastors, of whom I am one, 
“ Ask your Sunday-school to write its own biography.” 
Topeka, Kansas. 
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The Intermediates 
By Mrs. P.. Gulick 


HE testimony of Sunday-school experts is that, 
while there has been a wonderful improvement in 
primary work, the intermediate department is the weak 
point in our Sunday-schcol army. This is owing, in a 
large measure, to local mismanagement. 

The intermediates in our ungraded schools, with no 
separating walls, only an incongruous sandwiching in 
between the adult classes, are worthy objects for sym- 
pathy. They have just been graduated from a pleasant 
primary room, where the very atmosphere seems laden 
with a sense of proprietorship,—from the graded succes- 
sion of benches up to the pretty pictures, sweet-toned 
organ, and earnest teacher. To be sure, the promotion 
has been in happy anticipation for a long time, but they 
had not reckoned upon this apparent loss of individual- 
ity ; and then the transition from milk to strong meat 
has been an unpleasantly sudden one. ¢ 

The writer has in mind several classes of little people, 
thus transplanted, that have eventually become stragglers 
and deserters. 

The first year’s work with the intermediates should be 
a supplemental course to that of the primary, especially 
to those features of that course which are most interest- 
ing and profitable,—as, for instance, the chalk talks and 
the illustrative drawings. Armed with a sheet of paper, 
or a book-slate, for our map of Palestine and other crude 
sketches when the lesson story needs enforcement, this 
can be accomplished in part at least. The skilled fingers 
of an artist are not requisite, as children seldom stop to 
be critical. 

Some years since, while the Sunday-school lessons were 
upon the reconstruction of the ancient temple, a class of 
children built the temple, little by little, each successive 
week, upon a blackboard. Perhaps Zerubbabel might 
not have recognized any part of it, yet it served its pur- 
pose,—that of awakening a wonderful amount of interest, 
and creating increased desires for more biblical knowl- 
edge. 

If we expect intermediates to become interested at 
once in the routine of questions and answers as found in 
quarterlies and lesson helps, we make a mistake. These 
may be used to systematize, to help in the minor points, 
but experience teaches that the major part of the class 
exercise should be conducted with closed lesson leaves. 

Many precious moments are lost by the’ attempt at 
turning the text of the lesson into an exercise in elocu- 
tion. Little people, as a general thing, are not good at 
Bible reading, and gain but little by stumbling overa 
list of difficult words. Instruction in this direction is 
plainly outside the province of the modern Sunday- 
school, 

Personality is quoted as an indispensable requisite in 
teaching. What is it but tact and enthusiasm, both 
acquirable? Love for Christ and for humanity super- 
induces the first-named (for love opens pathways to all 
hearts); the second cannot be repressed, if, aided by 
good commentaries, we study the holy text upon our 
knees, with all of the heart, soul, and intellect. 

Eye-to-eye teaching is what we want. “When you 
tell us a story, it seems more real than when you read it,” 
say the children, A good preparation for this is the 
memorizing of the thoughts of some lesson writer. Take, 
for instance, the “ Intermediate Hints” as they appear 
each week in The Sunday School Times. Read these 
slowly, digest thoroughly, and make them your own. 
The result will be a systematizing of your own ideas and 
plans, and a placing of your work upon a more satisfac- 
tory basis, to say nothing of the individual mental growth 
which must ensue. A frequent rehearsal of these newly 
gained hints will inspire confidence, and assist in the 
assimilating process. 

Depend upon it, you will have an appreciative audi- 
ence the next Sunday in your bright little “‘ intermedi- 
ates,” while you are drawing from the storehouse of 
memory things both new and old. 

Make it a rule never to appear before your class with- 
out knowing just what you are going to say, and how you 
are going to say it. Hesitation through lack of material 
is apt to cause the very thing which most we would guard 
against,—the breaking of a link in the magic chain 
“ attention.” - 


Clinton, N. J. 








The King of Birds 
By‘Ella Jacobs 


AM sure that all of you children have seen pic- 
tures of the eagle, and perhaps some of you have 
seen the real bird itself at the zodlogical gardens, or in 
some park; but there are many things that you cannot 
know by only looking at this great bird. There are 
several kinds or species of 
eagles; we find two of them 
in our own country,—the 
American or common Bald 
» Eagle, and the rarer Gol- 
“A den Eagle. It is the Bald 
* Eagle which is taken as 
the emblem of the United 
States, and which you see 
used on the coat-of-arms 
of our country, and whose picture is seen on our large 
gold coins, and also on some of our pieces of silver money. 
The Eagle was chosen 
because it was our largest 
and strongest bird, and 
many thought it the 
noblest and bravest. It 
can live in warm countries, 
and yet can stand the 
severe cold weather, and 
it can fly long distances 
without becoming tired. 
It is usually called the king 
of birds, just as the lion is 
called the king of beasts. 
But the eagle is really not such a brave bird. Itis a 
tyrant; that is, it is selfish,and hurts and robs other 
birds, sometimes even stealing thei food; but, like most 
cruel tyrants, it is a coward, and the brave little king- 
bird can often frighten it, and drive it away from hurt- 
ing other birds. ‘tg 
One of our great men, who lived a hundred years ago, 





Golden eagle. 





Buld eagle. 


‘ Benjamin Franklin, said he was very sorry that the peo- 


ple of the United States had chosen the eagle for the 
national bird, for he thought the turkey would have been 
a better choice, as the eagle is found in many countries, 
while the turkey is native to America. He thought also 
that the turkey was a much braver and more true bird 
than the eagle. 

The eagle which has been chosen for our standard is 
the bald eagle. Its name is not very exact, for it has 
not a bald spot on its body. It head, however, is covered 
with short fine white feathers, and at a little distance it 
looks bald, and so it received its name. The head, part 
of the tail, and belly, of the bald eagle are white, the rest 
of the body is dark brown. 


Let us take a look at our pictures of the eagle, and see 
how this great bird differs from his feathered brethren. 
First notice its head, and especially its mouth with its 
strong pointed beak, which does so much harm when it 
tears to pieces animals for 
: food. Now notice the foot, 
gs with its sharp claws or 
talons. When the eagle 
pounces down on its prey, 
it hooks its talons around 
the animal, carrying it with its feet, and not in ‘its 
mouth, as most other birds carry their food. The eagle © 
will steal lambs, goats, pigs, or poultry, and fly off in 
this manner with them to its nest, and then tear them 
to pieces with its strong beak, and feed its young ones, 
The wings of the eagle are large and strong; of course, 
they must be to carry such a heavy bird through the air. 
You must know that the bodies of all birds are built 
to be very light, because most of the birds fly through 
the air. Try to jump up and fly, you cannot do it; you 
will quickly fall down, because your bones are solid and 
heavy, so that even if you had a pair of large wings you 
could not fly, because your body is too heavy, and it was 
not built for flying. Now, a bird’s bones are hollow, 


thus making them light. 

The body of every bird is built something like a boat, 
Its breast-bone is the keel; in a bird as large as the 
eagle this keel or breast-bone is large and strong, and to 
it are fastened straps of flesh which we call muscles; 
these muscles help the bird to move its wings, just as the 
muscles of our bodies help us to move in walking or © 
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running,—in fact, the musclés help us to make every 

motion. : 

The tail of a bird is movable like the rudder of a boat, 
and just as the rudder is used 
to steer and steady a boat, as 
it sails through the water,so ¥7¥i’ 
the tail of a bird helps it to i, jase 
steer through the air. Ve 

The next time you get a 
turkey or a chicken wing at 
dinner, take all the flesh or 
meat off of it, and you will 
see that it is shaped some- 
thing like a man’s arm and 
hand, with a thumb and two 
fingers. 

In some birds, and the eagle is one of them, the wings, 
when spread out, are longer than the whole body. An 
eagle often measures seven feet from “ tip to tip,”—that 
is, from the end of one outstretched or spread wing to 
the end of the other one. These wings can be closed or 
folded quite tight and small on the bird’s body. 

The eagle has not as strong sense of smell as some 

_ other birds and animals, but it has sharp, keen eyes, and 
can see at a very great distance. It is wonderful how 
far it can see when it is watching for its prey; then it 
will suddenly swoop down on it and fly up and up in 
circles until-it is out of sight. 

One of its favorite ways of getting fish, of which it is 
very fond but is too lazy to catch them, is to perch on 
some higk tree or stone, and look down on all the smaller 
birds. Suddenly it sees the bird for which it has been 
watching,—the fish-hawk. This bird, as its name tells 
you, eats fish, and gets most of its food by fishing for it. 

The fish-hawk sees a nice 
plump fish swimming in 
the water below,—down it 
darts, and, seizing it in its 
beak, it rises slowly to fly 
home with it, to give its 
little ones a nice dinner. 
But this does not suit Mr. 
Eagle at all. He has his 
eye on the prize, and down 
he flies, sailing round and 
round the poor fish-hawk. 
Then there is a battle, and 
the big eagle nearly alwuys 
wins. The angry bird is 
determined not to give up his dinner to the eagle, so it 
suddenly drops it; but before it touches the water, down 
goes the eagle, and pounces upon it with its great talons, 
and bears it off in great triumph to his baby eaglets at 
home in the nest. 

Let us look at this nest; it is the largest nest which is 
built. You may know that ostriches do not make nests, 
but merely put their eggs in big holes which they dig in 
the sand. The eagle’s nest 


is often as large as half a 
barrel, and it is built of 
coarse straw, sticks, pieces 


of wood, and grasses, put ~ . 
le 
a 











together in rather a rough, 
clumsy. style. This nest is 
usually built in some tall 
tree, or in a crag of rocks 
so high up that no person 
could possibly reach it. 
The nest is used year after 
year, as the eagles, unlike 
most other birds, do not leave their nest when the young 
ones are hatched, and then build a new, fresh nest every 
year. They keep the same one, and raise many fami- 
lies from the one home. 

The mother eagle generally lays only two eggs ata 
time. When the little birds are hatched, they are ugly, 
awkward little creatures; but, in spite of their lack of 
beauty, their parents love them, just as mamas and papas 
love all their children, whether pretty or ugly. The 
eaglets are very hungry little birds, and it keeps their 
parents very busy trying to get enough food to satisfy 
their hunger. The mother, or female eagle, is larger 
than the father, or male, as is usually the case with birds 
of prey,——that is, birds who feed on the raw flesh of 
other birds and animals. 

Eagles sometimes live to a very old age. I have heard 
of some that have lived for a hundred years. Although 
they are such fierce birds, they can be tamed, and have 
sometimes been kept as pets; but they are rather dan- 
gerous, as they never quite lose their wild nature. 


Philadelphia. 





By-Laws in School and Class 


T IS not always plain which regulations should be 
classed among the by-laws. In Synday-school work, 
as in other work, customs vary. Qne school or class 
endeavors to separate the rules into constitution and 
by-laws, another includes all in the constitution. One 
puts into the constitution certain phases of work which 
another includes in the by-laws, or inserts in its by-laws 
what another fixes in its constitution. A few specimens 
will serve to illustrate this. 

The “ Constitution and By-Laws” of the Court Street 
Methodist Episcopal Sunday-school of Rockford, Illinois, 
—Mr. E. C. Coppins, superintendent,—is a four-page 
leaflet. The constitution has twelve articles. The first 
gives the name of the school; the second, its object,— 
“to study and teach the Holy Scriptures for the purpose 
of leading all who are connected with it to an intelligent 
Christian faith and life.” The third has to do with 
members who are enrolled after attending three consecu- 
tive sessions, or dropped after four unexcused absences, 
The fourth provides for a “Sunday-school Board” con- 
sisting of the pastor, officers, and teachers, and the Com- 
mittee of the Quarteriy Conference, eleven being a 
quorum, Article five says that the officers shall be, 
besides the pastor, “‘a superintendent, first assistant 
superintendent, second assistant superintendent, secre- 
tary, assistant secretary, treasurer, librarian, three assist- 
ant librarians, chorister, and pianist.” The sixth pro- 
vides for elections,—the superintendent to be nominated 
by the Sunday-school Board, and confirmed by the 
Quarterly Conference, and other officers to be elected by 
the board at its annual meeting, the year of service 
beginning with the first Sunday in January. “ No 
person shall be elected to the office of superintendent 
more than three years consecutively.” Teachers are 
elected by the board, on the nomination of superintendent 
and pastor, at any monthly meeting. The seventh article 
gives the time of the annual meeting of the board, the 
first Tuesday in December. Article eight briefly, but 
comprehensively, defines the duties of the officers as 
“ those that usually devolve on persons in such positions, 
and to labor faithfully and zealously to promote the 
spiritual and temporal interests in the school.” “It 
shall be the duty of the teachers,” according to article 
nine, ‘‘ to make thorough preparation for the teaching of 
the lesson ; to attend the teachers’ and board meetings ; to 


' keep correct class records ; to bring in new scholars; to be 


punctual and regular at the sessions of the school ; to keep 
order in their classes; to strive to win the affection and 
hold the attention of the scholars; to pray for, and, if 
possible, with them ; to visit them at their homes, espe- 
cially when they are sick or have been absent; and to 
endeavor by all proper means to induce them to accept 
the Lord Jesus Christ as their personal Saviour, there- 
after to lead holy lives, and thus secure the object for 
which the school is- organized.” Article ten has to do 
with the “removal, withdrawal, or suspension ”’ of officers 
and teachers ; and the eleventh prescribes that the Sun- 
day-school offerings on the first Sunday of each month, 
with the offering ‘‘ at the missionary concert in Septem- 
ber,” shall be “ appropriated to the Missionary Society 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church.” The last article 
provides for amendments to the constitution by a two- 
thirds vote of the Sunday-school board, at any regular 
session, on condition that ‘‘ notice of the proposed amend- 
ments has been given at the preceding monthly meeting, 
and that they are in harmony with the provisions of the 
discipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church.” 

The last page of the leaflet has these 

BY-LAWS. 

Article 1. SESSIONS. Section 1.—This Sunday-school shall 
meet regularly every Sunday at 12.10 P. M., and shall continue 
in session for an hour. 

Section 2.—The exercises shall usually be (a) singing, (5) 
reading of lesson, (c) prayer, (d) study of lesson, for thirty 
minutes, (¢) singing, (f) review of the lesson by pastor or 
superintendent, (g) announcements, (A) secretary’s and treas- 
urer’s reports, (7) closing prayer. 

Article 2. MEETINGS. Section 1.—A meeting of the Board 
shall be held on the first Wednesday evening of each month, 
for the transaction of such business as relates to the school. 
The following order of business shall be observed: 1. Prayer. 
2. Reading minutes, 3. Reports (a) from the pastor, (b) Sun- 
day-school committee, (c) superintendents, (d) secretary, (¢) 
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treasurer, ( f) librarian, (g) regular or special committees, and 
(A) teachers. 4. Unfinished business. 5. New business, 

Section 2.—A teachers’-meeting for the diligent and prayer- 
ful study of the next succeeding lesson shall be held each 
Wednesday evening immediately after the church prayer- 
meeting. 

Section 3.—Special meetings of the Board may be called by 
the pastor, by the superintendent, or by any three of the 
members, 

Article 3. ABSENCE.—Teachers who contemplate absence 
from any session of the school shall notify the superintendent. 

Article 4, CLaAss GRADATION.—The superintendent shall 
grade the classes and membership, and no scholars shall change 
from one class to another without his consent. 

Article 5. ORDER.—Teachers shall be especially careful of 
the order of their classes, and no persons outside the classes, 
except the officers of the school, shall converse with teachers or 
scholars after the school is called to order. 

Article 6. MEMBERSHIP ROLL.—In addition to the class 
rolls, the secretaries shall furnish the superintendent each Sun- 
day a complete record of attendance of both teachers and 
scholars. 

Article 7, AMENDMENTS.—These by-laws may be amended 
at any regular meeting of the board by a two-thirds vote of the 
members present, 


One of the large Bible classes of men in the Central 
Presbyterian Sunday-school of Rochester, New York,— 
“Class 42,” of which Mr. W. A. Hubbard, Jr., is the 
teacher,—prints its constitution and by-laws in pamphlet 
form, “ vest-pocket size.” The constitution has six 
articles, on the’ name, object, officers and committees, 
their duties, the meetifgs, and amendments. The object 
is “ to promote religious instruction and to improve the 
spiritual, mental, and social condition of young men.” 
Six officers are elected annually,—president, vice-presi- 
dent, secretary, assistant secretary, treasurer, and libra- 
rian. Besides their usual duties, somewhat fully defined, 
special duties of the treasurer are, “on the first Sunday 
of each month to furnish a statement of all the receipts 
and disbursements for the preceding month. He shall 
also set aside twenty-five per cent of all moneys received 
for the general Sabbath-school fund, to be paid to the 
treasurer of the school each week, and also twenty-five 
per cent of all the receipts for the use of the Social Com- 
mittee” of the class. Quarterly business meetings are 
held in March, June, September, and December, the 
last being the annual meeting for reports and elections, 
The executive committee consists “of the elective officers 
of the class, together with the chairman of the Social,, 
Attendance, and Question committees, and one other 
member to be elected annually by the class, seven of 
whom shall constitute a quorum.” Its duties are “to 
consider all matters pertaining to class interest before 
being brought before the class, to audit all bills, and to 
supervise the general expenses of the class, and to make 
such expenditures as shall be necessary for the welfare 
of the class.” The chairmen of the three other commit- 
tees are elected at the annual meeting, each one appoint- 
ing the other members of his committee. 

The Attendance Committee aims ‘to maintain and 
increase the attendance and interest; and the Social 
Committee is entitled to a quarter of the offerings “to 
promote the social interests of the class.” Following 
these articles of the constitution are the 


BY-LAWS. 

1, The executive committee shall hold ~ meeting for coun- 
sel and business at least once a month, and oftener if business 
requires, 

2. The executive committee shall cause to be conspicuously 
posted in the class-room, on the first Sunday of each month, 
two detailed statements of all the receipts and disbursements of 
the class treasurer for the preceding month. 

3. The funds of this class shall be raised by voluntary. con- 
tributions. No contributions shall be solicited at any of the 
social meetings. 

4, All vacancies occurring in office shall be filled by appoint- 
ment of the president. 


In these instances, it will. be seen, certain regulations 
given in the by-laws might, consistently, have been in- 
corporated in the constitution. One of the largest Sun- 
day-schools in this country, or in the world,—Bethany, 
of Philadelphia, of which Mr. John Wanamaker is 
the superintendent,—issues its all-comprehensive con- 
stitution without by-laws. The size of the school re- 
quires a larger number of officers and committees than 
is usual, The work of all is outlined im the constitution, 
with clear distinctions between their duties. Even the 
work of the Missionary and Aid Society of the school is 
pointed out in ten paragraphs of one article, with some- 
thing of detail; as, for example, “The object of the 
society shall be to encourage and promote the grace of 
giving, not only to our own church, but to the Lord’s 
work and the Lord’s people elsewhere.” 
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Lesson Calendar 
First Quarter, 1896 














1, January 5.—The Forerunner Of Christ.,......00-cseesreeereeseers Luke 1 : 5-17 
2 January 12.—The Boy Jesus... eoeeece : 40-52 
3. January 19.—The Ministry of John the Baptist............... Luke 3 : 15-22 
4. January 2.—The Early Ministry of Jesus..............00000000+ Luke 4: 14-22 
6. February 2.—The Power Of Jesu............ccccsesseeeresseeee voneee Luke 5 : 17-26 
6. February 9.—The Sermon o © Mount...Luke 6; 41-49 
7, February 16.—The Great Helper..........ccccercecseseeerenerenvenees Luke 7 : 2-16 
8, February 23.—Faith Encouraged ..............ccccseserecereeeeeseees Luke 8 : 43-55 
9. March 1.—Jesus the Measiah............... 0... Lukb 9 : 18-27 
10, March 8.—True Love to One’s N@iIgbbOr..........006 ccccccceeeee Luke 10 : 25-37 






il. March 15.—Teaching about Prayer.........:.:000. e Lauke 11 : 1-13 
12, March 22.—Faithful and Unfaithful Servants.................Luke 12 : 37-48 
13. March 29.—Review. ? 


Ky 
Outline Inductive Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 


Oo 
Study 6.—Jesus as a Social Teacher 
Luke & ; 27 to 6: 49. 
I. Inrropvction. . 
Endeavor to get a general outline; of the teaching of Jesus 


as it applies to social relations, The point of approach indi- 
cated by the connection of the passage in Luke (read 5 : 16-26) 


is the controversy aroused by the deeds and words of Jesus. | 


The account of this controversy leads up to Luke’s version of 
the Sermon on the Mount. The teaching of Jesus is through- 
out brought into clearer light by contrast with that of the 
professional scholars of his day. It will therefore be helpful 
to get their method clearly in mind. See Edersheim (“Life 
and Times of Jesus the Messiah,” I, 524-541). 

II. Crrricism. 

Luke’s account of the controversy over fasting and the 
sabbath is practically that of the source common to the 
synoptists (Mark 2: 18 to 3: 16), although he added a few 
unimportant details (Luke 5: 33, 36; 6: 1, 7, 8, 9, 11), and 
(with Matthew) omits various other details, including the 
difficult expression of Mark 2: 26. In the Sermon on the 
Mount there are striking variations from the version in 
Matthew, chief among which is the omission of much that 
Matthew inserts. Luke often brings this omitted matter in 
under different circumstances (for example, Matt. 7: 7-11, 
Luke 11: 9-13; Matt. 6 : 25-33, Luke 12: 22-31), Difficul- 
ties beset any attempt at explaining this fact, but it seems 
most natural to say, either (1) that Jesus taught the same 
truths at different times, or (2) that Matthew has arranged, 
compactly and orderly, aging uttered at the different times 
mentioned by Luke. 

III. Tue Grovrine or THe MATERIAL. 

Arrange the material on the basis of the following analysis. 

1, Utility the Test of Traditional Oustoms. (1.) Fasting. 
Notice that Luke apparently represents the question as pro- 
pounded by the scribes (5:33). Compare Matthew 9: 14 
and Mark 2:18. For the Pharisees’ custom see Luke 18 : 12. 
Notice (a) Jesus’ recognition of the occasional helpfulness of 
fasting (5: 35); (6) his abhorrence of mere formality (5:34; 
comp. Matt. 6: 16, 17); (c) his refusal to encumber the gospel 
with traditional iadstitutions (5: 37); (d) his suggestion that 
his new teaching would need new institutions to protect and 
incorporate it (5: 38). (2.) The sabbath. To appreciate 
the two incidents, read Edersheim (“ Life of Jesus the Mes- 
siah,” IT, 51-62), The point of contention differs in the two 
cases. In 6:1 the disciples sinned in extra work (see last 
clause) ; in 6 . 6-11 the question was one of rabbinical casuis- 
try (see Matt. 12:10). Jesus cuts the matter to the heart 
(v. 9). In the first case, notice his pleading of a precedent 
(6:38); in the second he is beyond arguing about a good deed 
(though see Matt. 12: 11,12). Notice the effect upon his 
opponents (6: 11). Above all, observe the principle which 
Luke has omitted (Mark 2: 27; Matt. 12: 7). 

2. Happiness and Misery not Dependent upon Circumstances 
(vs. 20-26). Compare the same beatitudes in Matthew 

(5: 1-12). Notice that Luke’s statements are more physical 
than spiritual. Is there any contradiction? Are not the 
persons mentioned in Luke likely to be those mentioned in 
Matthew? But is not Luke especially interested in the 
poor? (see 1: 46-53; 3: 7, 16, 24; 12 : 13 seg.; 14: 21-24; 
16:14.) Classify these blessings and those to whom they 
may come. Is it possible to regard these verses as a sum- 
mary of the Christian life ? 

3. Love to Govern in Social Life (vs. 27-36).. In comparison 
with Matthew (5: 38-48), note emphasis laid by Luke on 
generosity in business (vs, 30, 34,35). Compare the sum- 
mary of the ideal life in Matthew 5: 48 and Luke 6 : 36. 
Are these teaching. to be followea literally ? (see Matt. 7 : 6.) 
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Does Jesus plan to make beggary and submission to injustice 
the characteristics of the kingdom, or, like other.Oriental 
teachers, does he use these words to enforce (1) the principle 
of mercy, (2) the avoidance of selfish calculation (vs. 32-34), 
and, above all, (3) the universality of love? (6: 27.) 

4. Sincerity to Govern in Social Life. Observe the applica- 
tion of this principle (1) to the problem of mutual honor (vs. 
37, 38), (2) to teaching (vs. 39, 40), (3) to reforms (vs, 41, 42). 
To these might be added 16:13; 12: 22-31; 16:18. Where, 
then, would Jesus have a reformation begin? (See vs. 43-45.) 
Observe the recognition by Jesus of the law of cause and effect. 

5. The Sufficiency of these Principles (vs. 46-49). Notice the 
authority (Matt. 7 : 28, 29) i in these last words. And hasnot 
history shown the justice of Jesus’ confidence in these prin- 
ciples? But does the great work of Jesus consist in setting 
forth his ideal or in giving forces to aid men in their striving 
after it? See John 15: 1 seq. 

IV. Spectra Topics. 

1, Did Jesus expect that his principles could at once be 
fully realized? See Mark 4: 26-32; Matthew 13 : 33. 

2. What does Jesus mean by “ the kingdom of God”? Is 
it “ heaven,” or is it “a social order in which men hold to 
God the relation of sons, and to each other that of brothers”? 
To answer this, with the aid of a Concordance study all of 
the teachings of Jesus bearing upon the subject. 

38. So far as the present passage furnishes material, discover 
the chief characteristics of Jesus as a teacher. 

4. Was Jesus revolutionary in his teachings? See Matthew 
5:17; Luke 16:17. 


ie) 
Lesson 6, February 9, 1896 


The Sermon on the Mount 


Goupen Text: Why call ye me, Lord, Lord, and do not the 
things which I say?—Luke 6: 46. 


(Luke 6: 41-49.. Memory verses : 47-49.) 
Read Luke 6: 12-49 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION, 

41 And why beholdest thouthe 41 And why beholdest thou, the 
mote that is in thy brother’s eye, mote that is in thy*brother’s 
but perceivest not the beam that eye, but considerest not the 
is in thine own eye? beam that isin thine own eye? 

42 Either how canst thou sayto 42 Or how canst thou say to thy 
thy brother, Brother, let me pull brother, Brother, let me cast 
out the mote that is in thine eye, out the mote that is in thine 
when thou thyself beholdest not eye, when thou thyself behold- 
the beam that isin thineown eye? est not the beam that is in 
Thou hypocrite, cast out first the thine own eye? Thou hypo- 
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beam out of thine own eye, and 
then shalt thou see clearly to 
pull out the mote that is in thy 
brother’s eye. 

43 For a good tree bringeth 
not forth corrupt fruit; neither 
doth a corrupt tree bring forth 
good fruit. 

44 For every tree is known by 
his own fruit, For ofthorns men 
do not gather figs, nor of a 
bramble bush gather they grapes. 

45 A good man outof the good 
treasure of bis heart bringeth 
forth that which is good; and an 
evil man out of the evil treasure 
of his heart bringeth forth that 
which is evil; for of the abun- 
dance of the heart his mouth 
speaketh. 

46 ¢ And why call ye me, Lord, 
Lord, and do not the things which 
I say? 

47 Whosoever cometh to me, 
and heareth my sayings, and 
doeth them, I will shew you to 
whom he is like: 

48 He is like a man which built 
a house, and digged deep, and 
laid the foundation on a rock : and 
when the flood arose, the stream 
beat vehemently upon that house, 
and could not shake it; for it 
was founded upon a rock. 

49 But he that heareth, and 
doeth not, is like a man that 
without a foundation built a 
house upon the earth; against 
which the stream did beat vehe- 
mently, and immediately it fell ; 
and the ruin of that house was 
great. 





1 Many _ authorities read fo 
asin Matt. vil. 25. 


crite, cast out first the beam 
out of thine own eye, and then 
shalt thou see clearly to cast 
out the mote that is in thy 
43 brother’seye. For there is no 
good tree that bringeth forth 
corrupt fruit; nor again acor- 
rupt tree that bringeth forth 
44 good fruit. For each tree is 
known by its own fruit. For 
of thorns men do not gather 
figs, nor of a bramble bush 
45 gather they grapes. The good 
man out of the good treasure 
of his jheart bringeth forth 
that which is good; andthe 
evil man out of the evil treasure 
bringeth forth that which is 
evil: for out of the abundance 
of the heart his mouth speak- 
eth. 
46 And why call ye me, Lord, 
Lord, and do not the things 
47 which Isay? Every one that 
cometh unto me, and heareth 
my words, and doeth them, I 
will shew you to whom he is 
48 like : he is like aman building 
a house, who digged and went 
deep, and laid a foundation 
upon the rock: and when a 
flood arose, the stream brake 
against that house, and could 
not shake it: ! because it had 
49 been well builded. But he 
that heareth, and doeth not, 
is like a man that built a 
house upon the earth without a 
foundation! against which 
the stream brake, and straight- 
way it fell in ; and the ruin of 
_ that house was great. 


r it had been founded upon the rock : 
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.Lesson Plan 


and Analysis 


Topic OF THE QUARTER: The Exalted Son of Man. 


GoLpEN TExT FOR THE Qu 


ARTER: Him hath God eralted 


with his right hand to be a Prince and a Saviour.—Acts 5 : 31, 


Lesson Topic: 


The Son Teaching Fundamental Truths. 


1. Popular Faults Condemned, vs. 41, 42. 
OUTLINE: < 2. Vital Principles Stated, vs. 43-45. 
3- Solid Building Demanded, vs. 46-49. 


Vol. 38, No. 4 


Datty Home REApINas: 


' M.—Luke 6: 20-26. 
T.—Luke 6 : 27-38. 
W.—LUKE 6: 39-49.* 
—Psa. 1: 1-6. Blessing of godliness, 
F.—Matt. 12 : 31-37. Known by its fruit. 
S.—Gal. 6: 1-10. Reaping what is sown. 
S.—1 Cor. 3: 8-15. The rock foundation. 


* The lesson portion here is slightly extended. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association. The heavy type indicates the lesson.) 


\ The Sermon on the Mount. 


_ 
Lesson Analysis 


I, POPULAR’ FAULTS CONDEMNED, 


1. Criticism of Others : 
© Why beholdest thou the mote that is in thy brother’s eye (41.) 


Doth Job fear God for nought? (Job 1 : 9.) 
Who art thou that judgest thy neighbor? (Jas. 4 : 12.) 


2. Favoritism of Self : 
Considerest not the beam that is in thine own eye (41.) 


Wherein have we spoken against thee? (Mal. 3 : 18 ) 
I thank thee, that I am not as the rest of men (Lake 18 : 11). 


3- Superciliousness in Service : 
Brother, let me cast out the mote that is in thine eye (42.) 


Come with me, and see my zeal for the Lord (2 Kings 10 : 16), 
Neither as lording it over the charge allotted to you (1 Pet. 5 : 8). 


4- Hypocrisy in Life : 
Thou hypocrite, cast out first the beam out of thine own eye (42). 


Inwardly*ye are full of hypocrisy and iniquity (Matt. 23 : 28). 
The leaven of the Pharisees, which is hypocrisy (Luke 12 : 1). 


II. VITAL PRINCIPLES 


1. Like Produces Like in Vegetation : 
Each tree is known by its own frit (44). 
Herb .. . after its kind, and tree. . . after its kind (Gen. 1 : 12). ‘ 
Do men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles? (Matt. 7:16. ) 
2. Like Produces Like in Humanity : 
Out of the abundance of the heart his mouth speaketh (45), 


As he reckoneth within himself, so is he (Prov. 23 : 7). 
The good man out of his good treasure bringeth forth good things 
(Matt. 12 : 35). 


STATED, 


III, SOLID BUILDING DEMANDED, 

1. The Wise Builder : 

Every one that cometh, ... and heareth, ... and doeth (47), 
Not every one that saith ; cor he that doeth (Matt. 7 : 21). 
By works was faith made perfect (Jas. 2 : 22), 
2. The Firm Building : 

Could not shake it: because it had been well bwi/ded (48). 
He shall never suffer the righteous to be moved (Psa. 55 : 22). 
It fell not: for it was founded upon the rock (Matt. 7 : 25). 
3. The Foolish Builder : 

He that heareth, and doeth = (49). ie 
Ye did it not unto me (Matt. 25 : 
Be ye... not hearers only, Sediaes your own selves (Jas, 1 : 22). 
4- The Gunman Ruin: 

The ruin of that house was great (49), 


It fell: and great was the fall thereof (Matt. 7 : 27). 
If any man’s work shall be burned, he shall suffer loss (1 Cor. 3 : 15). 
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Verse 41.—‘‘ Why beholdest thou the mote, . 
the beam?” (1) Others scrutinized ; 
magnified ; (4) Beams disregarded. 

Verse-42.—“ Cast out first the beam out of thine own eye.” (LA 
work to do; (2) A place to begin ; (3) An advantage to gain. 

Verse 44.—'‘ Each tree is known by its own fruit.” (1) Good trees 
and their fruits ; (2) Corrupt trees and their fruits. 

Verse — good man out of the good treasure of his heart 


. . but considerest not 
(2) Self overlooked ; (3) Motes 


bringeth forth ...good.’’ (1) The good treasure; (2) The good man- 
ager ; (3) The cod product. 
Verse 46.—‘‘ Why call ye me, Lord, Lord, and do not the things 


which I say?’’ 


Lordship (1) Acknowledged in 8 ch; (2) Denied 
—— —(1) Li fi fee 
e 


service condemned ; (2) Life service demanded. 
rse 48.—‘*It had been well builded,”’ (2) Of 
solid material; (3) Under masterly direction ; (4) To God s glory. 
Verse 49. —* The ruin of that house was great.” (1) In its suc len- 
ness; (2) In its completeness; (3) In its permanence. 
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Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


(1) Upon a rock ; 


Lesson Surroundings 


NTERVENING Events.—The call of Matthew (Levi) 


immediately followed the healing of the paralytic. The 
feast at the house of Levi, and the subsequent discussion (Luke 
5 : 29 39, and parallel passages), must be placed later, after 
the return of Jesus from the country of the Gadarenes, Ac- 


cording to the view here taken, the second passover (John 5) | 


occurred after the call of Matthew, and this was followed by 
the sabbath controversies in Galilee (Luké 6 : 1-11, and 
parallel passages), which occurred when the grain was ripe, 
and after our Lord had encountered opposition at Jerusalem 
for healing the impotent man on the sabbath. After these 
controversies, and in consequence of the hostility of the 
Pharisees, he withdrew to the sea, followed by a multitude 
from Galilee, and attracting another multitude from other 
regions. Going into the mountain, he spends a night in 
prayer, choosing the twelve apostles in the morning. With 
them he descends to a level place on the mountain-side, and, 
after healing many, utters the Sermon on the Mount, the 
conclusion of which forms the lesson, 

Piace.—Probably on the Horns of Hattin (Qurom Hatten), 
a small mountain ridge, with peaks resembling horns, about 
five miles from the Sea of Galilee, southwest of Capernaum, 
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January 25, 1896 


The “level place,” where the sermon was spoken, has been 
identified by Dean Stanley as a few minutes’ walk from the 
top of the ridge. 

Tre.—Shortly after the second passover, probably in May, 
year of: Rome 781,—that is, A. D. 28, in the thirty-second 
year of our Lord’s life on earth. 

Persons.—Jesus, the twelve disciples, the multitudes de- 
scribed in verse 17. 

Tae Two Reports.—Matthew (chaps. 5-7) and Luke 
(6 : 20-49) give reports of the same discourse. That of 
Matthew is longer, and emphasizes the new and spiritual in- 
terpretation of the law in the kingdom of heaven. Luke's 
briefer report accords with his purpose in writing for a Gen- 
tile reader. 

PLAN OF THE DiscoursE.—In Luke’s report four para- 
graphs may be made, as in the Reviséd Version: 1. The 
character of the citizens of the kingdom of God (vs. 20-26). 
2. The new principle of love in the kingdom (vs. 27-38). 3. 
Judgment and instruction of others, according to this prin- 
ciple (vs. 39-45). 4. Conclusion: a parable setting forth the 
result of doing and not doing in the case of those who hear. 
The lesson practically covers the last two paragraphs. 

PARALLEL PassAGE.—Matthew 7 : 3-5, 16-27, compare 
12 : 35. 

a 


Critical Notes 


Verse 41.—Luke inserts, in verses 39 and 40, two sayings 
of our Lord, placed by Matthew (15: 14; 10:24) in a 
different connection. The principles set forth are general, 
and the probability of the sayings being repeated is very 
great. These verses contain a direct warning to those who 
would teach in his name : first, to be clear-sighted in spiritual 
things (comp. Matt. 6 : 22, 23); secondly, to be humble and 
charitable like their Master. This introduces the figure of 
verse 41, which resumes the warning against severe judg- 
ment, already expressed in verse 37.—And why beholdest thou 
the mote that isin thy brother’s eye: The word rendered “ mote” 
meant a dry twig or stalk, then a straw or bit of chaff. The 
comparison with “beam” might be expressed by our word 
“splinter.” —But considerest not: A stronger word than “ per- 
ceivest,” occurring in Matthew also.— The beam that is in 
thine own eye: Since a beam is too large to lodge in the eye, 
the expression is to be regarded as an Oriental hyperbole. 
Oriental usage abounds in such figures. Hence this passage 
suggests caution in literally interpreting many other passages. 
They depict spiritual truth, without mathematically meas- 
uring or logically defining it. 

Verse 42.—Or how canst thou say: A further step, and a 
more unwarranted one, is that of rebuking the minor fault of 
another when unmindful of our own.—Brother : The address 
of friendship, quite common among the Jews, and here veiling 
insincerity and uncharitableness.— Thou hypcerite : The offer 
to help implies comparative freedom from fault; herein is 
the hypocrisy.— Cast out first the beam: The word rendered 
“ cast out” occurs three times in this verse. The Authorized 
Version needlessly varies, rendering it “pull out” in the 
other cases.—Then shalt thou see clearly: This carries out the 
figure of ‘the passage. Improving ourselves gives a moral 
right to aid in improving others ; it creates a desire to do so; 
it gives ability to do so. Absolute freedom from sin is not 
the necessary prerequisite for rebuking others; but no one 
has the right to be candid with his brother until he has 
attempted to be candid with himself. The ruling principle 
of the new kingdom—namely, love (vs. 27-36)—is thus applied 
to the judgment of others. 

Verse 43.—For there is no good tree: To act in the way 
reprobated in verses 41 and 42 would be evidence of cor- 
rupt character; for a corrupt tree produces corrupt fruit. In 
Matthew 7 : 16-20, a warning against false prophets is in- 
serted, and the illustration from the trees there refers directly 
to the evil influence of such teachers. The application here 
is practically the same, since correcting the faults of others is 
virtually a form of teaching. The general thought of verses 
43-45 is that the moral results of teaching depend on the 
character of the teacher. Throughout the passage “ fruit ” 
refers, not to the conduct or doctrine of the teacher, but to 
the moral results of his conduct and doctrine, which, how- 
ever, depend on the character of the teacher. The Revised 
Version gives more exactly the emphatic form of the original. 
—Nor again: So the best authorities. “Good” and “ cor- 
rupt” refer to healthy and cankered trees of the same variety, 
which respectively bear sound and rotten fruit, and cannot 
possibly do otherwise. 

Verse 44.—For each tree is known by its own fruit: Here 
the figure passes over from the character of the tree to the 
nature of it. Good and bad fruit come from good and bad 
trees, just as one kind of fruit comes from a plant of one 
variety, and another another.— For of thorns men do not gather 
figs: The most worthless plants are here contrasted with the 
most valued fruits. The moral effects of men’s iife and teach- 
ing show their character, and.their character belongs to their 
moral nature. 

Verse 45.—The good man: “The” is the literal rendering, 
and accords with English usage. “Good” is, of course, to be 
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taken in a relative sense.— Out of the good treasure of his heart: 
The utterances reveal the character—The evil man: The 
Revised Version accepts the briefer reading in this clause.— 
For out of the abundance of the heart: This is the general prin- 
ciple underlying the preceding statements. The real charac- 
ter of the man prompts his utterances, and, as verse 46 implies, 
his conduct also. The-same thoughts occur in Matthew 12: 
35, and some hold that Luke has inserted this verse out of its 
proper place. But the statement may have been frequently 
repeated. 

Verse 46.—And why call ye me, Lord, Lord: The conclusion 
of the discourse is substantially the same as in Matthew 7 : 
21-27. The term “ Lord” points to a recognition of Jesus as 
an authoritative teacher, and suggests also allegiance to him 
(comp. Matt. 7:21). In this there is the germ of a Chris- 
tian confession. In the application of the parables the con- 
trast is between two classes who agree in acknowledging 
Christ, true believers and hypocrites.—Do not the things that 
I say: This question is connected with the preceding discus- 
sion, where hypocrisy has been reproved. Compare the 
forcible language of Matthew 7 : 21-23. 

Verse 47.—Every one that: This is more literal than “ who- 
soever.”—Cometh unio me: Peculiar to Luke, and suggesting 
that personal dependence upon Christ is the basis of the re- 
sulting conduct:—Heareth my words: More literal than “ say- 
ings,” which the Revised Version uses to render another 
Greek word.—Doeth them : The contrast with verse 49 shows 
that this is the main test.—J will shew you to whom he is like: 
The form is peculiar to Luke, though the thought is the 
same as in Matthew. 

Verse 48.—A man: Matthew, “a wise man,” prudent and 
practical.— Building a house ? The Revised Version faithfully 
preserves the graphic form of the original in this verse.— 
Who digged and went deep: There are two verbs in Greek.— 
And laid a foundation upon the rock: He digged, going deeper 
and deeper, until he found the rock, the proper basis on which 
to lay a foundation. “The rock,” in the figure, points to the 
rock that underlay the soil, not to a particular rock. But . 
the interpretation there is a suggestion that Christ is the true 
foundation (comp. Matt. 7 : 24, 25.—When a flood arose: 
Luke’s description of the storm is independent in its details. 
—The stream brake against that house: Matthew uses different 
terms, and refers to the winds also.—Could not shake it: Also 
peculiar to Luke.— Because it had been well builded: The Re- 
vised Version accepts here a reading sustained by the oldest 
manuscripts. The other form is probably an alteration to 
correspond with the account of Matthew. The two state- 
ments complement each other. In Matthew, the security is 
attributed to the rock; here, to the builder’s founding the 
house upon the rock. The storm has been referred to perse- 
cutions, temptations, or even to the final judgment. It prac- 
tically applies to any severe test of discipleship. It is clear 
from this parable that the Sermon on the Mount does not 
encourage any one to trust in a morality independent of per- 
sonal allegiance to Christ. 

Verse 49.—Heareth, and doeth not: Disobedient, disciples, 
false professors of Christianity, are meant. In Matthew 7: 
22, this is clearly brought out.— Upon the earth without a foun- 
dation: The same as “on the sand.” To build on anything 
else than the true Rock is to have no foundation.— The stream 
brake: The storm described in verse 48 is only briefly indi- 
cated here.—Straightway it fell in: Literally, “ fell together,” 
in a heap, as the correct reading implies. The wreck was 
immediate and total.—The ruin of that house was great: A 
pathetic and impressive close to the great discourse. 
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The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


HE attitude of our Lord towards the religious world of 
the day had been brought into sharp prominence by 
his words to the paralytic, whom he had healed when let 
down to him in the upper chamber, from which he was ad- 
dressing the crowd at Capernaum. But he was so far from 
seeking to mollify the infuriated rabbis present, that, appa- 
rently the same day, he took’a step which must have roused 
still greater hostility, since it compromised him to the utter- 
most with all the ecclesiastical authorities, and with the 
“ religious world ” at large, whose bitter prejudices were the 
echo of those of their spiritual leaders. 

Passing along the shore he had reached, at the entrance to 
the town, the active booth, at which toll was levied on what- 
ever entered, just as itis at the gates of European towns now. 
The collector for the “farmer” of these tolls was one Matthew, 
or Levi, who had, no doubt, heard Christ’s discourses from 
time to time, and knew of his miracles. Publican as he was, 
those had arrested his attention, and turned his heart towards 
the great Teacher and Healer, so that, on being invited to 
leave his present calling, and become openly a discipie, lie 
lent a willing ear. Touched by such a condescension to one 


of a class so abhorred by the nation, there was no hesitation 
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in compliance ; so that, as soon as he had been able to hand 
over his books and papers to a successor, he abandoned the 
tax office forever, to follow his new Master. 

We next find our Lord at Jerusalem, at the second pass- 
over he had attended after the opening of his public ministry. 
But there, as in Galilee, he presently brought himself into 
collision with the ecclesiastical world by having cured an 
impotent man, at the pool of Bethesda, on the sabbath. It 
was clear that while the precisions of the day laid infinite 
stress on outward compliance with the rabbinical law, he 
treated the letter as worthless, and honored only the spirit 
of the divine injunctions. For this, and for his lofty claims 
of peculiar: relationship to God, as, in a distinctive sense, 
“ his own Father,” the narrow zealots of Jerusalem were eager 
even to take his life, so that he was once more forced to leave 


_ the city. 


But wherever he turned the same trouble arose. Passing, 
on a sabbath, through the patches of wheat or barley near some 
town or village, his followers, being hungry, plucked some 
ears, and, having rubbed out the grain with their hands, 
eagerly ate it. To rub the ears thus, however, was, accord- 
ing to the rabbis, a kind of threshing, and instantly brought 
down the wrath of the local Pharisees as doing work on the 
sabbath. Similar accusations were made on another sabbath 
for his healing a man of a withered hand, in the synagogue 
at Capernaum or somewhere in Galilee, on the sabbath. But 
he was grandly indifferent to the insincerity which vaunted 
itself as especially religious, and now, as in all other cases, 
exposed its worthlessness. 4 

Meanwhile his popularity with the multitudes was unabated, 
Settling for a time at the Lake of Galilee, crowds gathered 
to hear him and see his constant miraculous beneficence, 
every part of the land, even the most distant, sending its 
throngs. Now, at last, he felt free to organize the new society 
more fully, and, having chosen twelve of the most approved 
from among his disciples, nominated them as apostles, or 
missioners, who should go forth in all directions and pro- 
claim the setting up of the new kingdom of God. 

He did not himself, however, abate his ceaseless devotion 
to his great work, but took advantage of the presence of such 
numbers to withdraw with them to a neighboring hill, and 
deliver more fully than he had hitherto done an exposition 
of the principles on which that kingdom rested. Space would 
fail me to dwell on all the teachings of this famous “Sermon 
on the Mount,” but its close was especially striking. He had 
suffered at every step from the self-righteousness which de- 
tected wrong in his words or actions, or in those of his follow- 
ers, and carped at its neighbors as disloyal to the law while, 
itself wholly insincere. “Let them,” he said, “take the 
beam out of their own eye before troubling about the mote 
in the eye of their brother. If the heart were right, the 
actions would be right, as the good tree bore fruit true to its 
nature, while the actions of one whose heart was corrupt 
were, at best, like the worthless fruit of a worthless tree. 

The quality of the act lay in the spirit which dictated it, 
Acts in themselves, he taught them, had no moral worth 
apart from the impulse which inspired them. So far as the 
doer of them was concerned, the good acts of a bad man 
profited nothing, their motive being tainted. It was not 
enough to call Christ “ Lord, Lord ;” to make it a sign of real 
spiritual health it must be enforced by their doing the things 
he said. 

A man whose religion lay not in words only, but in deeds, 
was like one who built a house on a deep and sure foundation 
on the rock, as they could see in any of their hill villages or 
towns where the houses are often set in deep cuttings into the 
limestone. The winter floods might come, and the torrent 
beat against such a house, but they could not even shake it, 
He who heard him, and did not carry out his teachingsyon 
the other hand, was like the man who, on the edge of some 
winter torrent bed, built his house on the earth or sand, with 
no sure foundation. In the end, when the channel was filled 
with the roaring waters from the hills, in the cold months, 
they would rise till they broke against the walls, and forth- 
with the whole building would fall in, and its ruin be imme- 
diate and utter. 
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Three Condensed Parables 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HREE extended metaphors, which may almost be called” 
parables, close Luke’s version of the Sermon on the 
Mount, and constitute this lesson. These are the mote and 
the beam, the good and bad trees, the houses on the rock and 
on the sand. Matthew puts the first of these earlier in the 
sermon, and connects it with other precepts about judging 
others. But, whichever order is the original, that adopted 
by Luke has a clear connection of thought underlying it, 
which will come out as we proceed. 
1. The striking and somewhat ludicrous image of the beam 
and the mote is found in rabbinical writings, and may have 
been familiar to Christ's hearers. But his use of it is deeper 















and more searching than the rabbis’ was. He has just been 
speaking of blind guides and their blind followers. That 
“parable,” as Luke calls it, naturally images another defect 
which may attach to the eye. A man may be partly blind 
because some foreign body has got in. If we might suppose 
a tacit reference to the Pharisees in the blind guides, their 
self-complacent censoriousness would be in view here; but 
the application of the saying is much wider than to them 
only. 

Verse 41 teaches ‘that the accurate measurement of the 
magnitude of our own failings should precede our detection 
of our brother’s. Christ assumes the commonness of the 
opposite practice by asking “why” it isso. And we have 
all to admit that the assumption is correct. The keenness of 
men’s criticism of their neighbor’s faults is in inverse pro- 
portion to their familiarity with theirown, It is no unusual 


thing to hear some one, bedaubed with dirt from head to” 


foot, declaiming with disgust about a speck or two on his 
neighbor's white robes. 

Satan reproving sin is not an edifying sight, but Satan 
criticising sin is still less agreeable. If only “he that is 
without sin among you” would fling stones, there would be 
fewer reputations pelted than there are. Most men know 
less about their own faults than about their brother’s. They 
use two pair of spectacles,—one which diminishes, and is put 
on for looking at themselves; one which magnifies, and is 
worn for their neighbor's benefit. But when their respective 
good qualities are to be looked at, the other pair is used in 
each case. That is men’s way, all the world over. 

Christ’s question asks the reason for this all but universal 
dishonesty of having two weights and measures for faults, He 
would have us ponder on the cause, that we may discover the 
remedy. He would have us reflect, that we may get a vivid con- 
viction of the unreasonableness of the practice. There is noth- 
ing in the fact that a fault is mine which should make it small 
in my judgment; nor, on the other hand, in the accident that 
it is another’s, which should make it seem large. A faultisa 
fault, whoever it belongs to, and we should judge ourselves 
and others by thesame rule. Only we should be most severe 
in its application to ourselves, for we cannot tell how much 
our brother has had to diminish the criminality of his sin, 
and we can tell, if we will be honest, how much we have ‘had 
to aggravate that of ours. So the conscience of a true Chris- 
tian works as Paul’s did when he said “ Of whom I am chief,” 
and is more disposed to make its own motes into beams than 
to censure its brother's. 

The reason, so far as there is a reason, can only lie in our 
diseased selfishness, which is the source of all'sin. And the 


’ blindness to our “ beams” is partly produced by their very 


presence. All sin blinds conscience. A man with a beam in 
his eye would not be able to see much. One device of sin, 
practiced in order to withdraw the doer’s attention from his 
own deed, is to make him censorious of his fellows, and to 
compound for the sins he is inclined to by condemning other 
people’s. 

Verse 42 teaches that the conquest of our own discovered 
evils must precede efficient attempts to cure other people's. 
To pose asa curer of them while we are ignorant of our own 
faults is, consciously or unconsciously, hypocrisy, for it as- 
sumes a hatred of evil, which, if genuine, would have found 
first a field for its working in ourselves. An oculist with dis- 
eased eyes would not be a likely or successful operator. 
“ Physician, heal thyself” would fit him well, and be cer- 
tainly flung at him. A cleansed eye will see the brother’s 
mote clearly, but only in order to help its extraction. It 
is a delicate bit of work to get it out, and needs a gentle 
hand. 

Our discernment of others’ faults must be compassionate, 
nas to be followed by condemnation nor self-complacency, but 
by loving éfforts to help to a cure. And such will not be 
made unless we have learned our own sinfulhess, and can go 
to the wrong-doer in brotherly humility, and win him to 
use the “eye-salve” which our conduct shows has healed us. 

2. The second compressed parable of the two trees springs 
from the former naturally, as stating the general law of 
which verse 42 gives one case, namely, that good deeds (such 
as casting out the mote) can only come from a good heart 
(made good by confession of its own evils and their ejection). 
It is often said that Christ’s teaching is unlike that of his 
apostles in that he places stress on works, and says little of 
faith. But how does he regard works? As fruits. That is 
to say, they are of value in his eyes only as being products 
and manifestations of character. He does not tell us in this 


* parable how the character which will effloresce in blossoms 


and set in fruits of goodness is produced. That comes in the 
next parable. But here is sufficiently set forth the great 
central truth of ‘Christian ethics that the inward disposition 
is the all-important thing, and that deeds are determined as 
to their moral quality by the character from which they have 
proceeded. , 

Our actions are our self-revelations. The words are not to 
be pressed, as if they taught the entire goodness of one claxs 
of men, so that all their acts were products of their good char- 
acter, nor the unmingled evil of another, so that no good of 
any kind or in any degree is in them or comes from them. 
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They must be read as embodying a general truth which is 
not as yet fully exemplified in any character or conduct. 

In verse 45 the same idea is presented under a different 
figure, that of a wealthy man who brings his possessions out 
of his store-house. The application of the figure is signifi- 
cantly varied so as to include the other great department of 
human activity. Speech is act. It, too, will be according to 
the cast of the inner life. Of course, feigned speech of all 
sorts is not in view. The lazy judgment of men thinks less 
of words than of deeds. Christ always attaches supreme 
importance to them. Intentional lying being excluded, 
speech is an even more complete self-revelation than act. 
When one thinks of the floods of foul or idle or malicious 
talk which half drown the world as being revelations of the 
sort of hearts from which they have gushed, one is appalled. 
What a black, seething fountain that must be which spurts 
up such inky waters! . 

8. The third parable, of the two houses, shows in part how 
hearts may be made “good.” It is attached to the preceding 
by verse 46. Speech does not s!ways come from “the abun- 
dance of the heart.” Many call him Lord who do not 
act accordingly. Deeds must confirm words. If the two 


_ diverge, the latter must be taken as the credible self-revela- 


tion. Now the first noticeable thing here is Christ’s bold 
assumption that his words are a rock foundation for any life. 
He claims to give an absolute and all-sufficient rule of con- 
duct, and to have the right to command every man. 

And people read such words and then talk about their 
Christianity not being the belief of his divinity, but the prac- 
tice of the Sermon on the Mount. His words are the founda- 
tion for every firm, lasting life. They are the basis of all 
true thought. about God, ourselves, our duties, our future. 
“That rock was Christ.” Every other foundation is as sand. 
Unless we build on him, we build on changeable inclinations, 
short-lived desires, transitory aims, evanescent circumstances, 
Only the Christ who ever liveth, and is ever “the same yes- 
terday, and to-day, and for ever,” is fit to be the foundation of 
lives that are to be immortal. 

Note the two houses built on the foundations. The meta- 
phor suggests that each life is a whole with a definite charac- 
ter. Alas, how many of our lives are liker a heap of stones 
tilted at random out of a cart than a house with a plan! But 
there is a character stamped on every life, and, however the 
man may have lived from hand to mouth without premedita- 
tion, the result has a character of its own, be it temple or pig- 
sty. Each life, too, is built up by slow labor, course by 
course. Our deeds become our dwelling-places. Like coral- 
insects, we live in what we build. Memory, habit, ever- 
springing consequences, shape by slow degrees our isolated 
actions into our abodes. What do we build? 

One storm tries both houses, That may refer to the com- 
mon trials of every life, but is best taken as referring to the 
future judgment, when God “ will lay judgment to the line, and 
righteousness to the plummet ;” and, whatever cannot stand 
that test will be swept away. Who would run up.a flimsy 
structure on some windy headland in northern seas? The 
lighthouses away out in ocean are firmly bonded into living 
rock. Unless our lives are thus built on and into Christ, they 
will collapse into a heap of ruin. “ Behold I lay in Zion for 
a foundation a stone, a tried stone, a precious corner stone of 
sure foundation: he that believeth shall not make haste,” 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, LL.D. 


“LL men recognize that no advance in learning, ethics, 

or culture, can take us beyond the Sermon on the 

Mount. Its insight is superhuman. It tells how to be com- 

forted, be filled, inherit the earth, see God, get such blessed- 

ness that men’s hatreds and persecution cannot disturb it, and 

have such a character that the quickest way for a man to 
secure a favor of another is to first despitefully use him. 

To this special lesson. 

1. An itching to find faults in others, so as to justify or 
cover up our own, is worse than the faults themselves. A 
man may be heinously wicked, but to seek to find others so is 
worse. Seeking to discover faults when there is no desire to 
remedy, but rather a desire to publish, leads one to magnify 
or possibly to invent them. It is an utter absence of love 
that rejoices in iniquity. For the quintessence of this, as 
perfected in the pure hate of the Devil, see Lucifer’s opening 
speech in Mrs. Browning’s “ Drama of Exile.” As a por- 
trayal of Satan’s real character, there is nothing equal to it in 
literature. We are not to point out, but to pull out, wicked- 
ness. The only way to do good is to be good. , After ridding 
one’s eyes of beams, the joy of clear vision will lead to help- 
ing others to be rid of splinters. 

2. Christ links men, trees, and houses in one lesson. When 
men might be unwilling to see truth in themselves, they 
thight see it in an impersonal tree or house. 

Fruit is the final test of all growths, only it miust be final 
fruit. Thorns are only aborted branches. They can be cul- 
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tured away. This world must be judged by its fruit when it 
is finally gathered in eternity. To bite a persimmon or a 
world before it is ripe is to misjudge it. 

3. Houses, ships, and men are not made for calm hours, 
sunny seas, and freedom from trial, but to stand storm, tem- 
pests, and temptation. Any thatch of leaves, raft of sticks, 
or shilly-shally goodishness, will do for calm hours. Only 
rock-founded houses, steel ships, and iron men, for the extreme 
tests of trial times. 


University Park, Colo. 
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Illustrative Applications 
By H. Clay Trumbull 


HY beholdest thou the mote that is in thy brother’s eye, but 
considerest not the beam that is in thine own eye (v. 41). 
A man is more likely to complain of the fault in another 
which he himself is liable to, than of a fault to which he is 
not prone, It is the uncharitable man who thinks his neigh- 
bor lackscharity. It is the stingy soul which is’surprised at 
another’s stinginess. It isone who thinks most of what others 
say about him who blames his fellow for being influenced by 
praise. If there is a fault from which we are peculiarly free, 
we are less on the lookout for it in others than for our beset- 
ting evil trait. An eye with a beam in it is the one that 
thinks itself fitted to hunt for motes in other people’s eyes; 
and if we think this isn’t so in our case, this is another indi- 
cation that it is. 

Cast out first the beam out of thine own eye (v.42). We have 
no right to go on hugging our faults, as if they must not only 
be endured, but approved. It is our duty to be rid of them. 
“ Reforms against nature” are our mission. The sins and the 
follies which have given so much trouble to us and to others 
ought to be put astop to. If we have a quick temper, we 
must hold it in. If we are of a suspicious nature, we must 
refuse to exercise it,‘and must cultivate confidence in others. 
If we are close-fisted, we must pry our hands open. If we are 
too forward, we must study to keep in the background. If 
we are unsocial, we must religiously strive to make ourselves 
agreeable. If we are shiftless and unsystematic, we must 
train ourselves to do things on time and in their order. If 
we are over-sensitive, or uncharitable, or resentful, we must 
recognize and battle this fault. Whatever beam there is in 
our eye—as we can find it out, of ourselves, or by the help of 
friends—that is the thing for us to go for, and to keep at until 
it is under foot instead of in the eye. 

Each tree is known by its own fruit (v.44). What we are in- 
side shows by what we are outside. Our spirit is evidenced in 
our conduct, If there are two sides to our nature, and they 
are struggling with each other, both sides show, and the strug- 
gle shows. A grafted tree shows signs of the wild stock and 
of the improved: It is our duty to bring forth the best fruit 
that can be grown on such a native stock as ours, under the 
best cultivation and with the best grafts. 

Out of the abundance of the heart his mouth speaketh (v. 45). 
A man cannot speak freely without speaking naturally. He 
can measure his words in leisurely speech, and not show what 
he thinks; but when he forgets himself in speaking, he dis- 
closes himself. A man rarely speaks all that is in his 
thoughts, but that which is in abundance in his feelings and 
convictions, that which dominates his thoughts, will come 
out sooner or later, however he may strive to repress or con- 
ceal. it. 

Why call ye me, Lord, Lord, and do not the things which I say # 
(v. 46.) It is of no use for us to say that we are servants of 
Christ unless we serve Christ. Christ cannot be the teacher 
of those who will not learn from him. Yet there are very 
many who would say that they are Christians in the sense 
that they are not Muhammedans or Boodhists, who give no 
sign that they are followers of Christ in their belief or their 
conduct. To them all he says, “ Why call ye me, Lord, Lord, 
and do not the things which I say?” Do those words apply 
to us? 

Building a house . . . upon the rock : and when a flood arose, the 
stream brake. ... Built a house upon the earth without a founda- 
tion ; against which the stream-brake (vs, 48, 49). Wherever a 
man builds, the storm will find him. Temptation, bereave- 
ment, disappointment, will come upon saint and sinner alike. 
It’s of no use trying to dodge trouble by dodging duty. The 
man who lives for pleasure, and who has no thought of any 
enjoyment beyond the present life, has got to have a hard 
time of it sooner or later. He must know sickness, he must 
know sorrow, he must meet death, he must give account of 
every deed done in the body, and of every word spoken and 
every thought indulged also. There is no escaping this. 
Nor can a child of God expect his Father to preserve him 
from the times of testing. He who spared not his own Son 
from the temptations of the wilderness, from the struggle of 
Gethsemane, from the betrayal by a chosen disciple, from the 
agonies of Calvary, will not consent that any follower of that 
Son shall reign with that Son in glory without having been 
a partaker of his sufferings, Wherever a man’s spiritual 
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house is builded, the thunders will burst above it, the rains 
will descend upon it, and the floods will surge about it. The 
only question is, How can a house be built so as to weather 
the storm? There is no such thing as being out of the tem- 
pest’s track. The region of bad weather is traversed by both 
the broad and the narrow way. 
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Teaching Hints 


By A. F. Schauffler, D. D. 


The Sermon on the Mount, or a Wrong anda Right Way 


AKE clear to the class the surroundings of the lesson. 

A hillside, a multitude, the disciples nearer to the 

Master than the rest, a discourse to which all listened with 
the utmost intensity because of its novelty. 

Suppose that we each were asked to write down frankly 
our estimate of ourselves and of ten other persons in this 
school. Suppose that these estimates were then written out 
so that the judgment of each, on one person, were gathered 
into one paper, making perhaps one hundred judgments of 
that person, and that to these were added that person’s own 
judgment concerning himself. Suppose that the paper con- 
taining all these judgments on yourself, together with your 
own opinion concerning yourself, were given to you to read. 
Do you think that your own estimate of yourself would coin- 
cide with that of others? Would you not find that many of 
these judgments were altogether too censorious? Even 
though your own estimate of yourself were too lenient (which 
is most likely), would it not be true that the others would be 
found to be too harsh? If this be so, then is it not likely 
that your own judgment of others would be found to be too 
harsh also? 

In general, it may be taken as probable that each person 
would be found to judge his neighbor too sharply, and him- 
self too leniently. This will show the necessity of the Mas- 
ter’s warning, which he puts as follows: “‘ Judge not, that 
ye be not judged.” In our lesson Jesus sets forth this same 
truth, bidding men beware how they find fault with others, 
while at the same time they themselves are more to blame 
than those whom they criticise. At the same time he bids 
men look at themselves, and try and cure their own faults. 
In this way, he indicates the wrong way in which men habitu- 
ally act, and the right way in which they should act. 

The fact is that we all are prone to use our tongues freely 
in criticism of others. This can be seen in almost every 
gathering of persons, for sooner or later it is likely that the 
character of some friend or acquaintance will come up for 
discussion, and then the majority of those present will prove 
the truth of what we have just affirmed. I have often 
thought that one reason why people indulge so easily in this 
kind of criticism, is because, when we criticise others, there is 
always the comforting assumption at the basis of the criti- 
cism that we are better than they. This ministers to our 
pride, which is always pleasing to the natural heart. All 
this is wrong, and against it Jesus sets his face, like*flint. 
His teaching may be summed up in the words, “ Judge others 
very leniently, but yourself very strictly.” What we need 
to do, is to attend to our own business, and not meddle 
with that of others. What a change would come over any 
community, if all were only to commend the good points of 
their neighbors (keeping still about the bad ones), and con- 
demn all their own bad points (keeping still about their good 
ones). Just think of this for a moment, and see how it would 
influence your own action, if you should adopt any such rule 
of life. : 

This brings us to the latter part of the text, where the 
Lord speaks about those who call him “ Lord,” and yet refuse 
to do that which he lays down as the pathway that they are 
to follow. Their lips seem to be all right, while their life is 
all wrong. The profession is all right, while their possession 
is all wrong. This betokens hypocrisy. This sin was very 
prevalent in the days of our Lord. Outward show had taken 
the place of inward reality. The lips prayed, while the 
heart went its own sinful way. 

The body was in the temple, while the heart was in the 
market-place. Against this hypocrisy the Lord spoke the 
most burning words of condemnation. And so he would, if 
he were once more to come to this world. Profession of god- 
liness, without its power, is what he hates. “This people 
honoreth me with their lips; but their heart is far from 
me,” might be said of many in our congregations in modern 
times. It is to be feared that there are many. who have 
united with the visible church of God, whose names are on 
the church, roll on earth, but not on that roll that God keeps. 
He has a roll, as well as your pastor, and not all the names 
that are on the latter are 6n the former. It is a solemn 
thought that it is possible that this may be the case with 

‘your own name, Dr. Chalmers preached for seven years, and 
yet all that time he was not a converted man. This he says 
himself. If a man in the ministry itself can have this sad 
experience, it is not at all impossible that it may be yours 
too, We need to remember that it és possible to be a church- 


member, and a Sunday-school teacher, and an elder, and even 
a minister, and yet not have our names written in the Lamb’s 
Book of Life. 

What then is the test of the genuineness of our profession? 
There is only one, and that Jesus gives: “ By their fruits ye 
shall know them.” What is the fruitage of my life? Is it 
such as my Lord has a right to expect? Am I strict in 
judging myself, and gentle in my judgment of my neighbors? 
Am I doing that which I know to be his will, or am I 
neglecting that? It isnot easy to judge yourself tooseverely, 
while it is not easy to judge others too kindly. Be brave 
with yourself then, for it will do no harm, and it may be the 
one thing that you need to show you the hollowness of all 
your previous professions of godliness. Then it will be the 
best thing that has ever happened to you, for it will lead you 
out into the light, 

New York City. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


HIS lesson may be taught as suggested by the title, giv- 

ing its place in Jesus’ ministry, some of the surround- 

ings with brief points from its teachings, as well as the close 
of the discourse in the selected verses. 

The Only Sermon.—Of all the words of wisdom and love 
spoken by Jesus on earth, we have but one complete sermon 
left on record. A yearand a half after Jesus had been teach- 
ing in the synagogues and homes, and by the way us he tray- 
eled about, and had done many wonderful works of mercy and 
power, he was well known through the land. Many had 
become believers in him, and some followed him and became 
his disciples or scholars. It was time for Jesus to choose 
those who should be with him, and constantly taught by him, 
that, after he left them, they might teach in his name, and 
prove the wonders which he did. You know the names and 
story of his first disciples, and that in all he chose twelve 
men to be his apostles. 

On the Mountain.—The night before Jesus preached this 
sermon, he went alone on a mountain, and spent the night 
in prayer. Even Jesus needed thus to be strengthened in 
spirit, for he knew that the words he would speak were to be 
forever, on earth and in heaven, the foundation truths of his 
kingdom. In the morning he came down upon the side of 
the mountain, a few miles from Capernaum, in sight of farms 
and fields, and quite near the sea. He sat down on the 
green hillside, beneath the sky and the light floating clouds, 
birds flying past as they found their food near by, where 
lilies bloomed in the summer air. Jesus called his twelve 
disciples to him, but many others came, until he saw around 
and before him, “listening and waiting, great multitudes. 
There, nearly nineteen hundred years ago, the sermon was 
given which will never be old, never out of date. You must 
read the three chapters in Matthew, which give all the ser- 
mon; for Luke gives only some parts of it, and the close, 
which is our lesson for to-day. 

What the Preacher Said.—He told how to live, and who are 
the blessed ones, Those verses are called “ Beatitudes,” and, 
as you Tread, you will see how precious are the promises to 
those whom the world galls poor and lowly. You will find 
who are they whom Jesus calls the light of the world and 
the salt of the earth. He taught how to pray, and gave the 
words you have known ever since you were a little child, 
when you learned to say “Our Father.” He taught how to 
trust, to remember how he feeds the birds, even the plain, 
hungry sparrows, and that not one falls to the ground with- 
out his notice. Does he not count a little child, with a soul 
to love him forever, as of more value than a little bird? Can 
you ever look at a lily bloom, and not think how Jesus loved 
their beauty, and pointed to them as they grew? He taught 
how to give, not for praise or return or reward, but as he 
always gave, his strength, time, service, even himself, 

How to Love.—That is the very key-note of all the teaching 
of the sermon. Jesus took some old sayings, and, warming 
them over in such love as his own, he made them new. He 
reminded them that they had always heard, “ Love thy 
neighbor, and hate thine enemy.” But he said, “ Love your 
enemies,” and reminded them of the loving Father who sends 
his same fruitful sun and rain upon the evil and the good. 
He gave a rule to prove the true measure of love to others, 
so precious that it is called the Golden Rule. 
it, and use it every day ? 


Do you know 


How to Judge Others.—This is another test of love which 
Jesus made very plain in his sermon. He knew how it is to- 
day, so easy to see faults in other people, and those we see 
the quickest are usually the ones we have ourselves. It is 
wise, before we criticise others, to see if we do not in some 
measure deserve the same criticism. The model preacher 
gives a word-picture of one of the fault-finders, always keen 
to show up a failing in another, but blind to the fact of hav- 
ing a similar fault—only a greater one. As if the ever-ready 
flaw-picker should say, “ Let me take that splinter from your 


eye,” not knowing that his own sight is blurred and disfigured 


a’ 


by something as much greater as a beam is larger than a 
splinter. 

Out of the Heart.—Love in the heart, love to God and to 
our neighbor, is the only thing, that can make the life pure 
and good and true. Only a thoroughly good heart, filled 
with Jesus’ love, can produce such a life. Do you understand 
what Jesus says of good trees and ggod fruit? Is it enough 
to hear a good sermon unless it enters the heart to make the 
life better? Even the model sermon that in all the ages has 
helped so many blessed ones to live and to die, will not truly 
profit if it is only read and forgotten. Whom does Jésus say 
are like a man building his house upon a rock? Where was 
he when the stormscame? In time of tempest, what became 
of the man who built his house upon the sandy earth ? 

“ Why call ye me, Lord, Lord.”’—There were half-souled 
hearers round the mountain that long-ago day. Jesus knew 
Cannot you think how his loving face 
turned to them? How, in clear, tender accents, with grieved 
eyes looking into theirs, he said, slowly, ‘‘ Why call ye me 
Lord, Lard, and do not the things which I say?” So he 
looks upon such to-day, so he grieves in his heart of un- 
wasting love, so he asks the same question. Is he asking it 
of you? 5 
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them every one. 


| KSY 
Hints for the Primary Teacher 


By Annie S. Harlow 


Be = L Truts.—Love shown by obedience. 

Introduction to Lesson.—Here is a boy (turning to 
the board and making a straight colored mark to represent 
the boy will attract the attention) that I know. 1 wonder if 
if you have ever met him, or if you know any one else who 
is like him. Hear what he says: 


“*T love you, mother,’ said little John. 
Then, forgetting his work, his cap went on, 
And he was off to the garden swing, 

And left her the wood and water to bring.” 


(Change position of the mark.) 
her very much? 


Do you think that he loved 
Did your mother ever hear her boy say, 
“T love you; mother,” and then that same boy forget to try 
to please her? 

Here is a girl (a different colored mark), 


Shall I tell you 
about her? : 


**T love you, mother,’ said little Nell; 
‘T love you better than tongue can tell.’ 
Then she fretted and pouted full half the day, 
Till mother was glad when she went to play.” 


(Change position of mark.) 
not live at your house. 

I think these children’s love is somewhat like this cane; 
it promises to be of help, but— Fred, you can try leaning 
on it. (It breaks.) What is the trouble? It isn’t worth 
anything. It cannot bear any weight. Neither can mother 
lean on Johnnie’s or Nellie’s love. The children say well, but 
they don’t do well. 


I hope that this little girl does 


Here is Fan (another colored mark) : 


“*T love you, mother,’ said little Fan; 
‘To-day | will help you all I can, 
How glad I am that school doesn’t keep!’ 
Then she rocked the baby till it went to sleep. 
Then she hurried and brought the broom, 
And swept the floor, and tidied the room, 
Busy and happy all day was she, 
Busy and happy as child could be. @ 


***T love you, mother,’ again they said, 
Three little children [three white marks] going to bed. 
Now how do you think that mother guessed 

‘ Which of them really loved her best?” 


Is Fannie’s love like this worthless cane? No; hers is 
like thisone. (Show a perfect cane, and let one of the largest 
children try leaning upon it.) You see, her mother can lean’ 
upon—depend upon—her——-_ It may sometimes be hard for 
Fannie to give up her own way, as it is hard for this cane to be 
leaned upon, but she chooses, above all other things, to please 
her mother, and she will bear it. She proves her love by 
her cheerful obedience. 

Jesus wants us to be to him what this little girl is to her 
mother. He says that which means “ It is of no use to say 
that you love me unless you try to please me—unless you obey 
me. We will learn the exact words from the Bible: “ Why 
call ye me,” ete. (Drill.) 
or a “do well’’? 

We shall fail even when we mean to do our best, unless we 
seek God's help. 
help us. 


Which will you be, a “ say well” 


Let us bow our heads and ask him now to 
(Repeat prayer after teacher.) 

Historical Setting.—Review briefly last week’s interesting 
lesson. To-day, instead of finding Jesus in the crowded city 
of Capernaum, we see him spending the night alone in prayer 
onamountain. (Draw a mountain, with a mark to represent 
Jesus.) In the morning his scholars, gr disciples, came t6 
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him (additional marks), and from them lhe chose—— (show 
the number on your fingers, it will help to hold attention), 
to be with him all the time. These men he calla apostles. 

If there is time, stop to dyill on their names, but do not do 
this at the expense of the spiritual teaching. If you have 
the picture roll of the last quarter of 1894, containing the pic- 
ture of Christ and his disciples on the mount, it will serve a 
good purpose here. If rot, the simple drawing already on 
the board will answer every purpose. 

Sitting here among his disciples, what did Jesus say? 
“Why call ye me,” etc. He then told his hearers that he 
would show them to whom the man is like who listens to 
hear God’s voice, and then obeys it. “ He is like a man 
which built a house,” etc. 

This illustration and its companion picture may be vividly 
presented by the picture-roll, or by building with blocks two 
houses, one on secure, and the other on insecure, foundations, 

We are building in one of these two ways every day. 
Shall we obey God's voice and so be like the wise man, or 
shall we be careless and so like the foolishone? Let us seek 
God’s help that we may build wisely. 

Mré. Kennedy’s song, “ Little Builders,” found in “ Special 
Songs and Services,” will be of great help in fixing this lesson 
in the hearts of the children. 


Philadelphia. 
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Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


—_— — 


IF JESUS HAS MY HEART, 
| REE 10 HELP OTHERS. 


SHALL FRUITFUL OF GOOD DEEDS. 
Bt IRM IN THE TEMPEST, 


18 THY HEART RIGHT P 


INCONSISTENT CHRISTIANS. 


OUD ROFESSION, 
AX IN PERFORMANCE, 
‘ IWING ERIL, 





BE YE DOERS OF THE WORD. 
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Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


“ My hope is built on nothing less,” 

* Love is the golden chain that binds.” 

“Do you know that we are building?” 

“From every stormy wind that blows.” 

“On what foundation are you building?” 

“ There’s a great day coming.” 

“ When thou, my righteous Judge, shalt come.” 
“ We'll work till Jesus comes.” 


YS 
Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


= HE More rHat ts In THY Brotner’s Eye.”—Our 
Lord here quotes the familiar proverb, which more 
than once occurs in the Talmud, said to have originated in 
the remark of a great rabbi, who, criticising the exposition 
by a rival professor, remarked that he must have had a mote 
—that is, a twig, or small splinter—in his eye, which pre- 
*vented him from seeing clearly the sense, upon which a 
devoted follower of the other master indignantly exclaimed, 
“Thou seest nothing; thou hast a beam in thine eye.” The 
proverb is a very common one among the Arabs to this day, 
and I often heard it used by my servants when found fault 
with by another. 

“Burtt a House... on A Rock.”—The illustration 
must have come forcibly home to the hearers in that land of 
summer droughts and winter floods. From the nature of the 
country, the villages are almost always built on rising ground, 
or one of those tells, so familiar to every traveler in the Holy 
Land ; or, if needs be that the village is planted in the plain, 
either the side of one of those little ravines, or wadys, with 
which the country is scored, is chosen, or an artificial mound 
is raised, upon which the houses are clustered. Thus, where- 
ever a house would be liable to be tested by the sudden rains 
and floods, which descend with little warning in a volume 
unknown in more northern climates. The house, built on the 
mound in the plain or on the tell, unless its foundations were 


deep, would soon have them exposed through the washing 
‘ ; 
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away of the earth; while, in the case of structures on the 
side of a wady, if merely placed on the surface without solid 
foundations reaching to the rock, the rising flood would soon 
sweep away every vestige. To illustrate the suddenness and 
power of these quickly passing storms in the East, I may 
mention three incidents from my own experience. 1 had 
pitched my tent one night on the slope of Mt. Carmel, on a 
bare, smooth patch, a few feet above the pebbly bed of a wady 
that had for months been unvisited by water. In the night 
I was aroused by a box floating against my camp-bed, gnd 
with difficulty we saved our effects. A sudden storm, of 
which we had no warning, had broken on the mountain in 
the night, and had not only filled, but overflowed, the chan- 
nel of the wady. Before noon, only a few pools were to be 
found here and there in the bed of the stream. On another 
occasion, in the wilderness of Judea in early spring, some of 
our party proposed to camp under the sheltering bank of a 
deep but perfectly dry wady. But, mistrusting the weather, 
and taught by experience, we preferred the plain above. In 
the night the storm burst, and, though our tents stood, in the 
morning the resistless torrent was sweeping down, carrying 
enormous rocks in its course. Some years afterwards, I was 
fortunate enough at Es-Salt, supposed by many to be Ramoth 
Gilead, to witness a literal illustration of our Lord’s parable. 
Salt is almost a unique specimen of one of the ancient tell 
cities. It is a place of considerable size, on an isolated conical 
hill, and rings of dwellings, stone or mud, one above another, 
encircle the mount from top to bottom. We were staying 
with the native pastor of the Church Missionary Society. 
There had been a deluge of rain for twenty-four hours, whjch 
began to pour down the hill in a sheet, washing and search- 
ing the foundation of everything. Ourstone-built school was 
founded on the rock; the soil was all swept away, but the 
building stood. Next it was a mud-built native house. The 
water first sapped under the sun-dried bricks, and, soon in- 
creasing in volume, deposited the whole structure in a heap 
on the terrace below. 
The Oollege, Durham, England. 
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By the Rev. William Ewing 


“Wuy BEHOLDEST THOU THE MOTE THAT IS IN THY 
BrorHer’s EvE?”—This whole passage referring to the eye 
is racy of the soil. No feature suffers more from the con- 
ditions of life prevailing in Palestine than the eye, and very 
bad cases of ophthalmia are painfully common. The bright 
sun shining on the white limestone rock produces a peculiarly 
trying glare, while the habits of the people, not too cleanly, 
conspire to accentuate the danger. The resulting disfigure- 
ment, which is often of a most unsightly character, must 
have been familiar to Jesus from his infaney. No town suf- 
fers more in this respect than the pretty white home of his 
boyhood, among the lower hills of Galilee and therea blind 
man led by another who has lost one eye, and is grievously 
afflicted in the second, is only too common a sight. The 
anxiety of a half-blind mother over her babe, in whose beau- 
tiful dark eyes the evil was beginning to show itself, was one 
of the most pathetic things it has ever been my lot to witness, 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
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Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 


| oe review the superintendent’s questions of the previous 
week may be used. 

1. THe Sermon’s Purpose (Luke 6: 12-40).—What was 
“the mount” of this sermon? How did Christ spend the 
night before? Why? What great step in the progress of 
his kingdom did hetake the next day? What is remarkable 
in this choice of apostles? Why was the Sermon on the Mount 
preached just at this time? Why did Jesus begin with 
the Beatitudes? and follow with the “woes”? What is the 
chief teaching of the sermon up to the point of our imme- 
diate lesson ? 

2. Be Strncere (vs. 41, 42).—What picture do you see in 
these verses? Why is it foolish to be looking for faults in 
others? How alone can we fit ourselves to help others out 
of their sins? How gan we find out whether it is a mote or 
a beam that is in our eye? 

3. Be Rieut at Heart (vs. 43-45).—What comfort is 
there in the fact that good trees always bring forth good 
fruit? How alonecan we make surethat our lives will produce 
good fruit? How do we sometimes expect good fruit from bad 
trees? What are some of the fruits of strong drink, that show 
its nature? of industry? of extravagance? of Bible-study? 
of prayer? Why is it enough to consider our hearts, if we 
would do noble deeds? Why do noble results flow only from 
the “ abundance” of the heart? 

4. Be Wet Founpen (vs. 46-49).— What gains do people 
expect from mere oytwar! acknowledgment of Christ’s lord- 


ship? Why is it that this profits nothing? What is the 
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harm of hearing without doing? How is such a one to be 
compared to a house without foundation? What does it 
mean to be founded on Christ? How is he like a rock? 
What are some of the storms that will test our buildings? 


For the Superintendent 


1, What was Christ doing the night before the Sermon on 
the Mount? 2. What important thing did he do just before 
the sermon? 3. How did the sermon begin? 4. To what 
did Christ compare the man that sees little faults in others, 
but not big ones in himself? 5. To what did he compare a 
man that heard his sayings but did not do them? 6, What 
test did he give by which men can tell whether their hearts 
are right or not? 


Boston, Mass. 
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Questions to be Answered in Writing 


1. What does Jesus tell us to do before we criticise our 
neighbors? 2. By what shall we judge whether a tree is good 
or bad? 3. By what shall we judge whether a man is good or 
bad? 4. To what is a man likened who listens to Christ’s 
words and obeysthem? 5. To what is a man likened who 
listens to Christ’s words and disobeys them ? 

a@These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. 
They occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and 
blank space is allowed on that page for the written answers. Send 


for free specimen copy to John D. Wattles & Co.;1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lesson Summary 


AVING declared and proved his authority, and having 
appointed his chief representatives, the Son of man pro- 
ceeds to set forth the principles of his kingdom, and to press 
them closely upon the consciences and conduct of his hearers. 
Hypocrisy is smitten hard; especially as it appeared in the 
accepted teachers of the day, who assumed to cure evils in 
others which were far more glaringly conspicuous in them- 
selves, Purity of heart is insisted upon as the one and only 
fountain of a pure life; and of the heart’s condition the life 
is an infallible index. Obedience to his commands is finally 
presented as the only guarantee against final overthrow. 
Thus Jesus set forth the fundamental principles which must 
govern his own apostles, test all other teachers, and decide 
the destiny of every man. 
Oo 


Added Points 


Study of self, with a view to self-improvement, is more to 
be commended than the widest and closest scrutiny of the 
faults of others. 

Sincerity, not sham, avails before God and man. Fruit 
will surely show the nature that lies behind it. 

A heart abounding with goodness will produce a cor- 
responding life. “ Be ye... always abounding in the work 
of the Lord.” 

“Talk is cheap,” so says a maxim of the world. And it 
is clteap because it is intrinsically worthless. It needs the 
backing of consistent deeds. 

A day of testing comes to every man. “Then shall ye... 
discern between the righteous and the wicked, between him 
that serveth God and him that serveth him not.” 


Ror 
International Primary Lessons 


(OPTIONAL) 


List for First Quarter 


1. OUR HEAVENLY FATHER. Matt, 6: 9-15; Psa.103 Luke 11 + 1-12, 

Golden Text. Our Father which art in heaven, Hallowed be thy name, 
Matt. 6:9 

2. GoD THE CREATOR. Gen. 1: 1-25; Psa, 19; Psa. 104; John 1-1-3, 
‘ ng yy Text. In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth 
yen. 1:1, 

3. THE CREATION OF MAN. Gen. 1 : 26-28; 2:7; Psa. 100: 3: J 
17 : 24-26. 4 > — 

Golden Text. The Lord he is God: it is he that made us, and not we 
ourselves. Psa. 100: 3 (middle clause). 

4. THE GARDEN OF EDEN. Gen. 2: 8-17; Rev. 22: 1-5. 

Golden Text. And the Lord God took the man, and put him into the 
garden of Eden, to dress it and to keepit. Gen. 2: 15. 

5. Toe FAMILY. Gen. 2: 18-24; Eph. 6: 1-9; Col. 3: 18-25. f 

Golden Text. Let us love one another: for love is of God. 1 John4:7. 

6. Love in the Family. Exod. 20:12; Gen. 45: 1-15; a: : 
mee y ten, 45: 1-15 ; Rom. 12:9, 10; 


Golden Text. Be ye kind one to another, tenderhearted ivin: 
one another. Eph. 4 : 32. , 


7. OBEDIENCE TO PARENTS. ,Gen. 18 : 17-19; Luke 2 : 51, 52: Prov. 6: 
20-23 ; 2 Tim. 1:5; 3:14, 6. 


Golden Text. Children,obey your parents in the Lord : for this is right. 
Eph. 6 : 1. ° 


8. Gon’s VoIcE. Gen. 3: 8-10; 12: 1-3; Exod. 3:14; 1 Sam. 3 : 1-10, 
Golden Text. I will hear what God the Lord will speak, Psa. 85 : 8. 
9. Gus WoRD. Psa. 119 : 89-105; 2 Tim. 3: 14-16; 1 Pet. 1: 23-25; John 


Golden, Text. The word of our God shall stand for ever. Isa. 40:8 

10. Gop’s Love. “John 10 : 1-15; Luke 15 : 11-32, 

Golden Text. Herein is love, not that we loved God, but that he loved 
us. 1 John 4: 10 (hrst clause). 

ll. Gop’s Girt. John 3: 11-18; 1 John 4: 921. 


Golden Text. For God so loved the world, that he cave his onl begot- 
ten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should uot perish, pat Lave 
everlasting life. John 3: l6. @ 
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12. JEsus THE Saviour. Luke 2: 814; 19:10; Rom. 3 : 24-26, 


Golden Text. Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners. 1 Tim. 
1:16. 


13, REVIEW. 


Golden Text. Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy youth. 
Ecel. 12:1. 
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Love in the Family 
Lesson for February 9 
By Julia E. Peck 


HAT do we hope and expect to accomplish as a result 

of our lesson to-day? The reply is here in our 

golden text. We hope to teach our children to be kind, 

tender-hearted, forgiving to one another. We plan our lesson 

accordingly, but must guard against making certain mistakes 
in our plan. 

There is danger, in handling this subject, “ Love in the 
Family,” that we shall lay too much stress upon love as an 
emotion, making an appeal merely to the feelings of the chil- 
dren. A lesson upon the kind of love which expresses itself 
in action is of more practical value in the primary class than 
a lesson upon love in the abstract, which would here appeal 
only to emotion. To be sure, thechildren respond quickly to 
such an appeal; but our appeal to their feelings, if it ends 
where it began, in feeling only, and does not lead them to 
action, is in the long run more enervating than energizing. 

Our purpose to-day must be to inspire them with eager- 
ness to express at once their love for the dear ones at home 
by finding much to do in the way of sharing “ good times,” 
“good things,” and bearing burdens, too, for brothers and 
sisters who are sorrowful. Such a plan outlined would read 
something like this: 

Lesson Plan 

1. Love for brothers and sisters expressed in kind acts, in 
forgiveness of wrong, in heaping coals of fire, etc.; teaching 
“Be kindly affectioned one to another with brotherly love; 
in honor preferring one another” (Rom. 12: 10); or, “ Bear 
ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ” 
(Gal. 6; 2). 

2. The love of parents for children. How shall the little 
ones meet this devotion and self-sacrifice, reviewing the text, 
“ Honor thy father and thy mother” ? 

8. God’s family. God’s love and care for all his children 
show us how to love one another. Teach with an applica- 
tion: ‘God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten 
Son” (John 3: 16), or, “ If God so loved us, we ought also to 
love one another” (1 John 4: 11). 

In homes where there are many brothers and sisters, the oldef 
children sometimes love (labor) to save their choicest treasures 
for the babies. Allow the children to illustrate, suggesting 
that they tell about those who gave the best things, which 
they would have liked to keep, and teach a new word, “ self- 
denial.” 

Some of them gave more than treasures and toys, and 
showed greater love than this, for they gave—themselves. 
Another new word, “ self-sacrifice.” ’ 

In the lessons for May 3, July 19 and 26, and for Septem- 
ber 6, we shall have opportunity to carry this thought farther 
than self-sacrifice as an expression of love. 

Do not allow the children to talk about their own gene- 
rosity, etc. Their illustrations may come from stories they 
have heard or read, or what they may have seen in others, 
and in this way we may guard against anything like self- 
consciousness or self-righteousness, 

There is ‘a Bible story which teaches us how noble it is to 
be forgiving to brothers who have wronged us, (It is well to 
use illustratively the picturesque old Bible stories often.) 
Most of the children know the story about Joseph, and when 
the teacher reaches the point “ The older brothers did not like 
it, because the youngest had the prettiest coat,” the children 
will begin on their own account to carry out the story to the 
point which interests them most, eager to teli how Joseph’s 
brethren “ put him in a pit.” 

It will require effort to get them beyond this point and 
hold attention, but we must state briskly that all our texts 
and memory verses to-day are about kindness and forgive- 
ness, not about selfishness and cruelty, so we must hurry to 
get to the place in our story where the brothers were as sorry 
as sorry could be for what they had done. 

The point for emphasis here is, of course, Joseph’s tears of 
joy, forgiveness, and kindness, 

Every day fathers and mothets work steadily and lovingly 
for their children. If the children long to help, and to show 
their love, what can they do? 

After this discussion, teach the Fifth Commandment, care- 
fully explaining the word “ honor.” 

Now speak of God’s family. 

Who are God’s children? Where are God’s children? 
How does God our father show his love for us? What has 
God given us? 

Do not forget to speak of his greatest gift. Teach, “If 
God so loved us, we ought also to love one another.” 


Northampton, Mas. ~- 
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Work of the International Sunday 
School Convention 
By B. F. Jacobs 


Chairman of the Executive Committee 


HE International Sunday-school Convention repre- 

sents the Protestant Evangelical Sunday-schools 

of the United States and the British North American 

provinces. It meets every three years, and is composed 

of delegates chosen by the states, territories, and prov- 

inces. This convention elects two important committees 
to carry forward the work. 

The International Lesson Committee, composed of 
fifteen members, representing the larger denominations, 
are elected for six years, This committee meets annually 
and selects the Sunday-school lessons, (The course, as 
at present arranged, covers the Bible in six years.) A 
new committee will be chosen at the next convention, to 
be held in Boston, June 28-26, 1896. 

The International Executive Committee is composed 
of sixty members, one from each of the states, territories, 
and provinces. These are recommended by the states, 
territories, or provinces, and elected for three years. 
During the interval between the conventions, the work 
is directed by the Executive Committee, which meets 
annually, and by the Central Committee of the Execu- 
tive Committee, which is called by the chairman as often 
as is necessary. 

The work is divided into two parts: the work of in- 
gathering and the work of upbuilding, or the increase 
and the improvement of the Sunday-schools of America. 
This work is principally conducted by means of conven- 
tions and institutes, with two great auxiliaries, known 
as “The Home-class Department”? and “ House-to- 
House Visitation.” All of these are included in the 
term “ thorough,” or systematic organization. 

At the International Convention reports are presented 
from every part of the field, and the needs of the whole 
are studied from a Sunday-school standpoint. The best 
methods of Sunday-school work are presented by com- 
petent persons, in each department, and, as far as possi- 
ble, the lessons taught and the addresses delivered are 
standards, or models. Following the International Con- 
vention are the state, territorial, and provincial con- 
ventions, held annually, where the work of the state, 
territory, or province, is considered. 

‘Next in order is the county convention, and the town- 
ship or district convention. The plan is. to have the 
organization complete in every case. The county, and 
township or district, conventions are/ attended by quali- 
fied workers, either paid or voluntary, who bring to the 
remote or weaker Sunday-schools a knowledge of the 
best waysof working. Ifthe organization were complete, 
help would be given to every Sunday-school worker 
in the state and in the nation. At these conventions 
plans are adopted for systematic visitation, that every 
family may be reached, and for organizing home classes 
for all who cannot regularly attend the Sunday-school 
sessions. 

“The work of preparing and training teachers is carried 
on by institutes and classes, where normal instruction 
is given under the direction of the best teachers. 

The work of organization is considered thorough in 
sixteen states and provinces; good, in fifteen states and 
provinces; purtial, in twenty-six states, territories, and 
provinces; and Alaska, Idaho, and Nevada are unorgan- 
ized,. Thesixteen states and provinces where the organiza- 
tion is classed as thorough employ thirty-eight workers; 
the fifteen classed as good employ ten workers, leaving 
twenty-nine states, territories, and provinces without 
salaried workers. New York and Iilinois employ six 
each, and the results there show the importance of having 
such workers in every state. 

The work of the International Executive Committee 
is to aid the weaker states, territories, and provinces,.and 
to organize the work among the colored people in the 
South. To do this work we have, at present, one general 
field superintendent (Mrv William Reynolds), two district 
field superintendents (the Rev. H. M. Hamill and Mr. 
Hugh Cork), and one superintendent for the work among 
the colored people (the Rev. L. B. Maxwell, colored). 

A look at the entire field from Newfoundland along 
the northern border to Alaska, down the western coast 
to Southern California, across the southern border to 





Florida, and up the Atlantic Coast to Prince Edward 
Island (leavirg out Mexico and Central America), will 
show the impossibility of doing the work well with the 
present force under the direction of the committee. 

Not less than forty states, territories, and provinces 
need our help. This help is twofold. First, the work 
to be done by our field workers in conventions and con- 
ferences ; and, second, assistance in supporting a worker 
in each state, territory, or province, until they are able 
to maintain them without our help. The Executive 
Committee need, at this time, at least ten workers, to 
enable them to do fairly well the work entrusted to 
them. It is astartling statement, that one million of the 
colored children are not in school of any kind, and that 
one-half of the children and youth of America are not 
in Sunday-school. To enable us to extend and improve 
the work the Executive Committee appeals for twenty- 
five thousand dollars per annum in special cohtribu- 
tions. 

It will be asked, Is therg a need for this work? Do 
not the denominational agencies cover the field? Does 
not the International plan conflict with denominational 
work? To this we reply with an extract from the circu- 
lar of the Philadelphia County Sunday-school Associa- 
tion (auxiliary to the Pennsylvania State Sunday-school 
Association) : 

It is an organization in which pastors, teachers, and officers 
of all evangelical Sunday-schools are entitled .to participate ; 
one that has had more than thirty-five years of service for 
Christ; one that has enrolled upon its working force some of 
the best men and women that the country has produced; a 
means whereby Christian unity and co-operation may be gained, 
and souls be save® to our Lord Jesus Christ. And it is not a 
denominational association, because the several religious bodies 
in the state are united in its management, to work along lines 
that neither one-could well do alone; yet there is no inter- 
ference with any form of work that either might be disposed to 
attempt, but, on the contrary, it is the helper of every one of 

‘them. It is: not a mere sentiment, but a sturdy fact, and an 
important factor in the evangelization of our state. 


We reply also from a letter sent out and signed by 
twenty-nine of the leaders in denominational work ia 
“Massachusetts. The letters were addressed to the Sun- 
day-school workers of each denomination, and signed by 
the leaders of each separately. 


This organization brings into co-operation, not only our own, 


but all the Evangelical Sunday-schools in this state. It never 


attempts to organize, but seeks to develop, improve, and 
strengthen the schools of all denominations. It is loyal to, 
but in no way interferes with or detracts from, denominational 
work. Asan organization, it deserves our sympathy and sup- 
port. After carefully considering its purposes, plans, and work, 
we desire to say that we, believe that the pastors, officers, and 


teachers of our Sunday-schools, can advance the interests of the. 


cause of Christ,—the study of the Bible,—the promotion and 


* growth of our denomination, in no better way than by co-operat- 


ing with and sustaining the State Sunday-school Association 
in its broad and comprehensive work. 


Sunday-school work is advancing rapidly. More than 
1,300,000 officers and teachers and 10,000,000 scholars 
are now enrolled in the United States, and it is believed 
that much.greater advance is possible. To increase the 
numbers and improve the work of teaching in all our 
schools, the International Executive Committee ask your 
earnest co-operation. 
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American Church History.* 


TWNHE series of monographs on the great religious bodies 
of America, projected by the American Church His- 
tory Society at the instance of Dr. Schaff, and published 
by The Christian Literature Company, draws to its close, 
Of the twelve volumes contemplated, only the fifth (on 
the Methodists) has not been published. The eight now 
under review sustain the character of the series well, and 
promise a new era in the treatment of the subject. 
Dr. Newman’s volume on the Baptists comes at once 





* American Church History [Volume IT]: A History of the tist 
Churches in the United States. By A. H. Newman, D.D., LL.D., 
fessor of Church History in McMaster University, Toronto. 8vo, pp. 
xv, 513. New York: The Christian Literature Co. $2.50. 


American Church History [Volume III]: A History of the Congre- 
gational Churches in the United States. By Williston Walker, Pro 
fessor in Hartford Theological Seminary. 8vo, pp. xiii, 451, New 
York: The Christian Literature Co. $2.50 

American Church History [Volume VII]: A Histdry of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church in the United Statesof America. By Charles C. 
Tiffany, D.D., Archdeacon of New York. 8vo, pp. xxiv, 598. New 
York: The Christian Literature Co. $2.50 

American Church History [Volume VIII}: A History of the Re 
formed Church, Dutch; The Reformed Church, Germat’} una Thé 
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. Presbyterian” tendency of the Mathers 


into comparison with several good books 
on thesametheme. The Baptist churches, * 
indeed, have been happy in the possession 
of competent historians. Morgan Edwards, 
Backus, Semple, and Benedict did their 
work well, and Backus’s History is one of 
the most readable books in their literature. 
The story too is one of perennial interest. 
The unique figure of Roger Williams, the 
struggle for religious equality in Massa- 
chusetts, the Great Awakening, and the 
gathering of the Separate churches, the 
spread 6f Baptist churches among the 
neglected poor of the South by Shubbael 
Stearns and Samuel Harris, the awakening 
of the foreign missionary spirit through 
the conversion of Judson to Baptist views, 
the divisions over Campbellism, missions, 
and slavery, are all worthy of study. Dr. 
Newman has risen to his, opportunity. 
Yet some omissions are noticeable. No 
reference is made to so picturesque a fact 
as the election of Samuel Harris to the 
Apostolate in 1774, while Dr. Sprague’s 
volume on the Baptists is left out of the 
Bibliography. The account of the Primi- 
tives, and of their leader, Daniel Parker, 
contains some very plain speaking. But 
there might have been a clearer statement 
of the “ Two Seeds” doctrine. 

Professor Walker, in the volume on the 
Congregationalists, traverses much of the 
same ground as Dr. Newman, but not in 
the same way. His view of Roger Williams 
and the early intolerance of Massachu- 
setts is naturally not the same. The width 
of difference between the two groups of 
churches was much greater in earlier 
times than it is now. It is the later de- 
velopment which Professor Walker re- 
gards with most satisfaction. He is not 
displeased, even, with the Episcopal 
interference which prevented the holding 
of a synod of the Massachusetts churches 
in 1725, as it helped to check the “ Semi- 





and their friends. Jonathan Wise to 
him, as to Dr. Dexter, is the great cham- 
pion of sound polity, but he is tolerant of 
the Connecticut plan embodied in the Say- 
brook Platform. He illustrates, indeed, 
the calmness of the historic spirit at every 
point, and not least in dealing with the 
recent controversies on doctrinal ques- 
tions. 

Archdeacon Tiffany’s historical account 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church is a 
very thorough piece of work, written from 
thestandpoint of a moderate Broad Church- 
man, who values the comprehensiveness of 


Moravian Church in the United States. By E. T. 
Corwin, D.D., Professor J. H. Dubbs, D.D., and 
Professor J. T. Hamilton, 8vo, pp. xvii, ws New 
York : The Christian Literature Co. $2.50. 


American Church History [Volume IX]: A His- 
tory of the Roman Catholic Church in the United 
States. By Thomas O'Gorman, Professor of Church 
History in the Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C. 8vo, pp. xvii, 515. New York : 
The Christian Literature Co $2.50 


American Church History [Volume X]: A His- 
tory of the Unitarians and the Universalists in the 
United States. By Joseph Henry Allen, D.D., and 
Richard Eddy, D.D. 8vo, pp. xi, 506. New York: 
The Christian Literature Co. $2.50. 

American Church History [Volume XI]: 
tory of the Methodist Church, South ; 
Presbyterian Church; 


A His. 
The United | 
The Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church; and the Presbyterian Church, 
South; in the United States. By Professor Cross 
Alexander, D.D., James B. Scouller, D.D., Professor 
R. V. Foster, D.D., and Professor T. C. Johnson, 
D.D. S8vo, pp. xii, 487. New York: The Christian 
Literature Co. $2.50. 


American Church History [Volume XII]: A His- 
tory of the Disciples of Christ; The Society of 
Friends ; The United Brethren in Christ; and The 
Evangelical Association By i. B. Tyler, D.D., 





Professor A. C. Thomas, M.A., RH. Thomas, M.D., 
D. Berger, D. D., and Rev. 8. Oy Spring: and Bibli- 
ography of American Church History by Samuel | 
Macaulay Jackson, D.D., LL.D. 8vo, pp. x, 518. 
New York: The ¢ *hristian Lite rature Co. $2.50. 


Congregationalists in America: A Popular His- | 
tory of their Origin, Belief, Polity, Growth and 
Work. By Rev. Albert E. Dunning, D.D. Special 
chapters by Kev. Joseph E. Roy, D.D., on Congre- 
gational Work and Progress in the West and North- 
west; Rev. Francis E. Clark, D.D., on Congrega- 
tionalists and their Young People; Rev. Howard E. 
Bridgman, on ¢ ‘ongregational Literature ; and Rev. 
Alonzo H. Quint, D.D., on Eeclesiastic al Councils. | 
Introductions Dy Rev. Richard 8. Storrs, D.D., 
LL.D., and Mjor-General Howard, LL.D a 
with sixty-five illustrations, pp, 552. New Yor 
J. A. Hil &Co $2.75. Sold by subscription. 

A History of the Baptists in New England. By 
Henry 8. Burrege, DD. 12mo, pp. 3:7. Philadel 
phia ; Awerican Buptist Publication Society. $i. 25. 
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his own communion. It has nothing of 
the polemic spirit which is seen in Dr. 
McConnell’s history of the same church, 
and it is much more conciliatory than 
Bishop Coleman’s. The author treats the 
colonial period by the states or groups of 
states, and attempts a national narrative 
only after the independence of America. 
He condescends to particulars as to even 
congregations and rectors of the earlier 
period, with the result of giving an undue 
amount of space to it. Dr. Tiffany is 
wrong in ascribing the rise of Presby- 
terianism in Hanover, Virginia, to a 
Scotch immigration. It was among Eng- 
lish and Episcopalians that it arose. The 
stress laid on Bishop Hobart, and on the 
change which came over the church 
through his episcopate, is much truer of 
New York than of the whole country. 

The three churches of Continental origin 
—the Reformed Dutch, the Reformed Ger- 
man, and the Moravian—have been happy 
in their historians. Dr. Corwin and Pro- 
fessor Dubbs, who treat of the first two 
respectively, had already familiarized 
themselves with the details of the subject 
in preparing historical “manuals” of their 
respective churches, They now show good 
mastery of historical perspective as well as 
of detail. Dr. Corwin avoids the tempta- 
tion to exaggerate the importance of the 
Dutch. Professor Dubbs holds the bal- 
ance well in dealing with the later contro- 
versies in his own church. Professor 
Hamilton’s theme is the Moravian Church, 
beloved throughout our American Chris- 
tendom for its beautiful spirit, its won- 
derful missionary zeal, and its exquisite, 
childlike hymnody. His narrative of its 
American history is only too short. More 
might havesbeen told of the peculiar form 
of its congregational life. 

Father O’Gorman’s history of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church is one which proves 
that no mistake was made in selecting the 
writer: Itiscarefully adapted to the needs 
of the general reader, for Protestants will 
find little to find fault with; while Cath- 
olics must be pleased with the clear and 
well-arranged account of the unparalleled 
growth of their communion, The narra- 
tive shows that this progress has not been 
through a garden of roses. Many obsta- 
cles from without, and severe struggles 
from within, have beenintheway. Father 
O’Gorman sees the enemies of his Church 
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Times is 80 cents per line for one or more 
insertions, with discount of 10 per cent on an 
advance order of 1000 or more lines, or for a 
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Irritation of the throat and hoarseness are 
immediately relieved by “ Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches.” Have them aaage ready. 


When tired out, use » Menteelte Acid Phos- 
phate. Dr. M. H. Henry, New York, says: 
“When completely tired out by prolonged 


_ | wakefulness and overwork, it is of the greatest 


value to me. As a beverage it posse-ses 
charms beyond anything I know of in the 


fourm of medicine.” 





in (1) Trusteeism, which challenged the 
Catholic discipline in the matter of the 
control of church property; (2) Cahens- 
lyism, which made the church in America 
the prey of European plans and conspira- 
cies, which threatened its American char- 
acter; and (3) Knownothingism, which 
created collision with the Protestant popu- 
lation of the republic. At this point it is 
fair to say that his account of the origin 
of the Philadelphia riots of 1845 would 
be challenged by the Protestants of that 
city. 

The accounts of the Unitarians and the 
Universalists have the fault of being too 
European. Professor Allen’s firsé seven 
chapters on the Unitarians, containing 169 
pages, have not brought us to America. 
Dr. Eddy spends 117 pages on the Uni- 
versalists beyond the Atlantic. The two 
bodies stand for the two sides of American 
Liberalism, the cultured and the demo- 
cratic. Both have undergone great 
changes: the hard, common-sense Unita- 
rianism of the Lockian philosophy having 
become a sortof liberal mysticism, while 
the Calvinistic Universalism of Murray 
became first thoroughly Unitarian, but 
now shows increasing affinities for Broad 
Church orthodoxy. Both transitions are 
well described here. 

There is less homogeneity in the penul- 
timate volume of the series than in any 
other. There is not yet a volume on the 
Methodists general, but Dr. Alexander 
gives a special narrative of the Southern 
church. Similarly, although Professor 
Thompson’s volume covers all sorts of 
Presbyterians, three are here specially 
described by Drs. Scouller, Foster, and 
Johnson. The accounts of the Southern 
Methodists and Presbyterians deal largely 
with the war time. Professor Johnson’s 
work is certainly unduly polemic, but it 
isspirited and readable. The story of the 
Cumberland Presbyterians is interesting 
chiefly as portraying the great revival in 
Kentucky and Tennessee out of which the 
church grew. Its history subsequently 
has been singularly uneventful, Dr. 
Scouller is so well versed in the history of 
the Seceder Presbyterians that his history 
of the church into which most of them 
have been gathered could not but be in- 
teresting. But those who know how full 
his knowledge is could wish that he had 
a whole volume to himself. 
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The coneluding volume of the series is 
nearly as. miscellaneous as its prede- 
cessor. Dr. Tyler’s account of the Dis- 
ciples has the fault of being too disser- 
tational and polemic. A more detailed 
narrative of an interesting historical de- 
velopment would have taken all his space. 
Professor Thomas and Dr. Thomas, al- 
though representing the Orthodox branch 
of the Society of Friends, write the history 
of the whole movement with such fair- 
ness that Friends of the other branch 
regard the work as satisfactory, even in 
the narrative of the division of 1827. The 
volume includes also descriptions of two 
bodies of German stock and Methodist 
affinities,—the United Brethren and the 
Evangelical Association. Both of these, 
but especially fhe latter, have attracted 
attention, in recent years, by unhappy dis- 
sensions. It closes with Dr. Jackson’s very 
full bibliography of the whole subject of 
American church history, while special 
bibliographies are prefixed to each sec- 
tion. 

The series takes away a reproach of our 
American literature. But it might have 
been made still more complete by the 
inclusion of the Adventists, Christians, 
Dunkards, Mennonites, Mormons, Shak- 
ers, Schwenkfelders, and some other 
bodies of lesser size, but not. inferior in- 
terest, 

Dr. Dunning’s Congregationalists in 
America is a volume on the same scale as 
Dr. George P. Hays’s Presbyterians, issued 
by thesame publishers. It is freely illus- 
trated, though not very handsomely. The 
narrative is full and spirited, and ad- 
dressed to a more popular audience than 
is Professor Walker’s history. It is sur- 
prising that nothing is made by either 
writer of the founding of Williams College 
in connection with the Unitarian contro- 
versy, and Amherst is described by Dr. 
Dunning as though it had arisen indepen- 
dently of Williams. 

Dr. Burrage’s account of the Baptists of 
New England adds little to our knowledge 
of the earlier period. For that, indeed, 
Backus is the classic work. But Dr. Bur- 
rage traces the subsequent development, 
both locally andin the history of institu- 
tions, with some fulness, His book forms 
the first of a series of five handbooks which 





treat of the Baptists throughout the whole 
| country. 
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Literary Notes and News 


The January number 
of The Contemporary 
Review opens with an 
eloquent appeal for Armenia, in which Dr. 
E. J. Dillon shows that the English diplo- 
mats have but roused the fury of the Turks 
and Kurds against their victims, without 
taking any step which really tended to re- 
strain them. Jan Steffanson, a Danish 
scholar, traces Shakespeare’s selection or 
the Hamlet theme to the connection be- 
tween the English and Danish stage in 
Elizabeth’s time. He holds that the two 
pictures the prince uses in the dialogue of 
his mother werenot miniatures, but part of 
the famous historical tapestry at Elsinore, 
on which the mythical history of early Den- 
mark, including the Hamlet story, was 
embroidered. Edmund Gosse describes 
the life and estimates the work of the late 
Lord de Tabley, a poet of luxuriant style, 
undeniable power, and the excessive shy- 
ness of the confirmed hypochondriac. 


The Contemporary 
Review 
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Do not Stammer 


Those afflicted with eaenmaring. stuttering, 
or any other impediment to a distinct articula- 
tion, should write to the Philadelphia Institute 
for their fifty-four-page pampalet, which con- 
tains much of interest to those troubled, be- 
sides numerous letters from many who have 
been permanently cured. { 
Can refer to John D. Wattles & Co., publish- 
ers of The Sunday School Times. 
PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE, 1033 Spring 
Garden 8t., Phila., Pa. Established 1884. Ep- 
WIN 8. JOHNSTON, Principal and Founder. 
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Is delightful when you use the 
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ular 
BOSTON LINEN, 
BOSTON BOND, and 
BURKER HILL 

writing papers. Samples representing over 

250 varieties for 4 cents, if your stationer does 
not keep and will not supply you. 
Samuel Ward Co. 

49 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass, 
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52 Selected Studies **32 9? 36, 4, 
By STEPHEN HELLER 
Faited, revised, and annotated by Theo. F. Bohlmann. 


This work, which is dedicated by Mr. Bohlmann to 
his teacher and friend, Prof. Karl] Klindworth of Ber- 
lin. is of great value to teachers and students of the 
piano. Accompanying the book is a very learned 
essay by the editor on thesubject of the Heller Stndies, 
which will be of great assistance in the study of this 
and similar music. Asaspecimen of music engrav- 
ing and printing the work is unexcelled. Im 3 vols. 

rice ¢: each, $1.50 ; complete, §2. 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 
Cincinnati. New York. Chicago. 





Good singing in the Sunday-school or 
young people’s meetings always follows the 
introduction of ** LIVING HYMNS,’’— 
Wanamaker and Sweney. , Price, 50c. by mail. 
Weaaren st Je Je HOOD wow wericon st. 


Ey wd dead VIOLINIST. USEC Book writ- 
elp boys an under instruction learn 
the violin eucosestul for $1. 
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Washington 


| BY GENERAL A. W. GREELY, U. S. A. 


ie ’ i 
; if if y . 
:4/!} > Not the President, Statesman 
yp sf ° " . 
£2) nor General will General Greely 
SAG . 
‘/#), describe, but the young man, ¥ 


yf the lover, the gon, the hus- 
* band, the neighbor and man. 
General Greely has read over 

2000 of Washington’s own let- 

ters in preparing these articles. 


His first paper will treat of 


The Loves and Marriage of Washington 




















Sketching his true attitude toward women : his courtships with Sally 
Cary and Betsey Fauntelroy, and his marriage with Martha Custis. 
The articles will shortly begin in RE 
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THE LapicEs’ Home Journat § 


One Dollar for One Year :. 


cg 
Ck oe 
*, 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


e COPYRIGHT, 1696, BY THE CURTIS PUBLIGHING COMPANY 





| BEGIN the NEW YEAR 
with GOOD SINGING! 


Highest Praise, for the Sabbath-school. 
$30 per 100 copies 
Christian Endeavor Hymns, for Young People. 








Beckonings from Little Hands 


By Patterson Du Bois 


This book appeals to the student of child nature because of its scientific deductions 








$30 per 100 copies 

from careful observation and experiment on the part of an observing father in peculiarly | Gospel Hymns, 1 to 6, for Devotional Meetings. 
close relations to his little ones. It is not a memoir, but a study of the most sympathetic and | Excelsior Music Edition,739 hy mns, $75 per 100copies. 

helpful sort, and as such will be welcomed by the teacher and the student of children, | Words only, limp cloth covers, 0“ oO 
si The above are unequalled. Do not substitute in- 
oo F ‘ ferior books because of lower price. The best are 

It is such a tender and subtle study of real little “* No one can read that little book without acquir- cheapest. 
| souls and hearts.”’—Frances Hodgson Burnett ing more loving sympathy, more psychical know! THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO 

“* A man who has read it as thoroughly as Lhave, edge of children’s needs, their struggles and their 76 East 9th Si., Nev 215 Wabi , cago 
cannot say too much good about it.""—Zdward W. victories.”"—Elizabeth Harrison, Principal of Chi- : : ———e peered 4 


Bok, editor The Ladies’ Home Journal. cago Kindergarten College 





In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publishers, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
tisement in The Sunday School Times, 


A book of 182 pages (5% «7% inches) 
or mailed, at this price, by the publishers 


| JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Illustrated. Price, $1.25. For sale by booksellers, 
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Th Sunday School Times baby growth 


Philadelphia, January 25, 1896. The baby’s mission. is 








NSS te Penetion ut Piateietions §6| growth. To that little bun- st 
| dle of love, half trick, half Jesus the Carpenter at 
Terms of Subscription. dream, every added ounce “"SN’T this Joseph’s son? Aye, it is he: 
‘ sits 2 of flesh means added hap- if Joseph the carpenter.” e trade as 
me 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly | Piness and comfort! Fat is 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscrib- . 

ers. These rates include postage : the signal of perfect health, 
One RT SI ns teeta delasienerubtiandniinds abivaoses $1.50 . 4 . ¢ 

One pan pt ae yeam, full payment in advance.. 5.00 comfort, good nature, baby 


I thought as I’d find it—I knew it was here— 
ut my sight’s getting queer. 


I don’t know right where as his shed might ha’ } 








—y ‘ 
8 
To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- beauty. But often, as I’ve been a’ planing my wood 
dents, $1. 5 00 for five " : ’ - , be 4 
op THY year, or 4.00 for five years, full payment ~ tt 's E ulsion, with I’ve took off my hat just with think g of he 
SCHOOL CLUBS i ec carne] ore omy 9 Re ee 
Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, py pophosphites, 1s the eas- He warn’t that set up that he couldn’t stoop 
sired at te oe Be many copies as maybe de} Jest fat-food baby can have, seheoltns i ein a 
, opies (mo ' 2 $ . , nd work in the country for folks in the town 
to individual addresses, {0 cache’ a" one) mailed | in the easiest form. It sup- And I’ll warrant he fell a bit pride, like I’ve 
Wocents each, “A package tins sent 4 widremed 16 | plies just what he cannot one, 
, one person only, Gad ne names can be written or t . l . di f d At a good job begun. 
on » papers. ‘ 
1 the pa ors for a clu ni rhe ordered sent | artly get in his or inary t00d, Should remember to use only The parson he knows that I'll not make too 
u a8es each, anc na - - 
omen 1 addresses at #1100 each, and partly in e mo _ him over = two-thirds as much Cotto- i & j 
i . . weak P ut ofi Sundays I feel as pleased as can be, 
auton sae totes Suolagl u's ove pasos, places to periect |g iene as they formerly used of | When I wears my clean amock and sete in a 
Seat en rere femoris | growth. Pag Beran. eaibe adie pew, 
ore will be sent accordingly. Th sapplies to rack- Scorr & Bowns, Chemists, New York, 50c. and $1.00 thirds the quantity they will And has thoughts not a few. 
‘ -) ™ A 3 1 
ox packages may be divided Into smaller packages | === — = get better results at less cost I think of as how not the parson hissen 
of five or more Copies each, if desired. : 


Free Copies. One free copy, additional, will be 2 Minutes for than it is possible to get with As is teacher and father and shepherd of men, 

















allowed fi oy ten copies Hala for $ lub of : # Not he knows as much of the Lord in that shed 
sliher cnaracter” The free copken for, package, ch Refreshments lard or butter. When Cotto Where he earned his own bread. , 
Sw sell be sent separately, but will be included in lene is used for frying articles ; 
e aw Aaitions may be made at any time to e clab—such THE that are to be immersed, a ot wont ae ae te aa, says she, 
’ riptions e e e time a>) ° 
- with the club on Orainall y ordered, f and the Fate to be Hand Tablet bit of bread should be drop- F ft k &yY y d l fi 
the proportionate share of the yearly club rate. ° ° °. ann or she Knows my queer way and my iove ior 
Schous that are open during only “ portion of the ae poe Ane ped into it to ascertain if it wi + . ais 
M ” t . t . t . . 
Se alee Seis | $lea the rete beat When | heed ty ran wat 
° aC vers y . . . 
paper istnatied, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 Sample by mail, 10 cents. the bread browns In half a So I comes right away by mysen with the Book, 
& year, can have the address changed at any time ‘The HANDY TABLET CO., 1021f N.Front St., Philadelphia, Pa, minute the Cottolene is ready. And I turns the old pages, and has a good look 
without charge. Members of package clubs do not 





For the text as I’ve found as he tells me as he 


have this privilege, but can have a copy transferred Were the 9 trade 8 me. 


from a package toa separate address at the rate of one 


— Never let Cottolene get hot 
> > i iti > he bscrip- 
cent per week for the expired tiie of the subserip. New Idea in Trunks | $ cnough to smoke. 


’ $ é 
oe has but six months or less to run, the cost to change The Stallman Dresser Trunk Tunss Iurontany Potwrs: The frying pan shesld Why don’t I mark it? Ah, many says so; 


is twenty-five cents to the end of the subscription. If be cold when the Cottolene is put in. 


is @ portable dressing case But I think I’d as lief, with your leave, let it 





























a e club subscriber intends to change hig or her se 4 heats to the cooking point sooner than lard. It 0. 
ee! y we Ww " with drawers instead of trays never eputters when bot. g 5 > 

ae for a few weeks only, we will mail ah extra : the bottom is as accessible as The Cottolene trade-marks are “Cottolens’”” It do — ery ohn I fall on it sudden, 
week. 6 © top. Costs no more than and a steer’s head in cotton-plant wreath, nexpec ou know. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper box trunk. Shipped C. O. D. THE N. K. FAIRBANK pmarnedinrnr i: y 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- ith privilege to examine. Chicago, St. Louis, New York, Hosten, 

ed otiee te waich they —— 5 sent, wt, BOD .. v stamp illustrated catalog. Philadciphia, San Francis@o, Montreal. CA 

wh 148 been sent. addresses sho ac. 
both county and state. .A.STALLMAN, 65 W. Spring St.,Columbus.0. 

np ey egpap toy is wenewen by comme, othes pet ——-—-—4 : A TSA ate 
son than t r rho sent the previous subscription, —_—_—_-_——-#-——— - - - . 
such reon will oblige the ublishers by stating that ; The Synoptic Gospels and 
fhe clap be subscripes for takes the place of the one | A list of some of the dealers who are at present handling the eir I e of Christ 

" The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond bli ‘ f their mage Oo TiS rT 
the time paid for, unless by ppectal request. The pu ications o 
nly be discontinued 


for a club will invaria’ From a lecture by the Rey. Dr. Alexander B. 
Etfne expiration of the subscription. Renewals should L y 


therefore be made early. J & Co Bruce, in the Chautauqua Assembly Herald 
f th t bl é : 
aif ngneh copies of any ones of the paper to enahle ohn D. Wattles . ihn? ceuilditial® venient 


sent free, upon application. ‘ ‘ , Pr three first G Is, Matth Mark 
ere This list is published for the convenience of our subscribers in the cities represented. and no hag fs mean tes theres 80 like 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES undiinbdaed in contents and style that they can be, and 
ought to be, viewed together. Thetitlehas 





The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 


countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at Albany, N. Y. Louisville, Ky. | Philadelphia, Pa. come into vorus among biblical scholars 
following rates, which include postage : sas . : : Americ ; scat > ) vog hong 
ea mem Leonard Publishing Co. | Dearing, Chas. T. American Baptist Publication | sincethe timeof Griesbach, afamous New 
Two or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. Baltimore, Md. | Lynchburg, Va Jacobs, George W.. & Co Testament critic, who flourished in the 
To ministers and missionaries, : vo < sie 8 ” . " f th 
for one or more copjes, 6 shillings each. Harman, 8. W. | Gregory Bros MeV af John Joseph. “r, agit : e gorge bl 
secure the above rates for two or more copies R . “ts J. B. Lippincott Co. hat the three first Gospels resemble 
oe aeunt be ordered atone time, and they will Lanahan, John | J. P. Bell Co. PI p 


be sont elther singly to the individual addresses. or in | Wharton & Barron. Presbyterian Board of Publica- | each other, and also that while very like 





.@ package to one address, whichever may be preferred ase. Memphis, Tenn. | tion. they are in various ways unlike, is obvious 
by the subscribers. Boston, M ' . | Wanamaker, John y y 4 
Great Britain, Messrs, Hodder and Stoughton, | 4 merican Baptist Publication | G#Y080 Book Co. J tery even on acursory perusal, and the phenom- 
ee Rew eee rears | Goelety a Graves, J. R., & Son. Pittsburg, Pa. ena both of resemblance and of difference | 
or “yearly s riptions at the above . s y. : +. ‘ ° . 
paper to be inailed direct from Philadelphia to the | The Congregational Sunday- sw 4 met +s per cae! Totes _ tout Deen’ of become increasingly manifest after careful 
- - x School & Publishing Society, | **Y°': “+ + ‘ ye oare OF | and prolonged study. The question how 
JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, | Damrell & U — | Middletown, Conn. Presbyterian Book Store, W., | these resemblances and differences are to | 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. dew a Hazen, L. R. W. Waters. be accounted for presents a problem which 
P. O. Box 1550. | Milwaukee, Wis. United Presbyterian Board of | has exercised the wits of scholars for many 
————— Buffalo, N. Y. Publication. 





ears, and given rise to many theories, ... 
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Th e Care of the Voi ce Peter Paul Book Co. eco lke Lod Co. Providence, R. I. The prevailing notion now is that, of the 


Chicago, Ill. | Gecgety, P three Gospels, Mark is the earliest. In L 
American Baptist Publication eeerarelnee ruin @ emeee. favor of this view is the simple considera- 
Advies to Young Singers Society. . Leachman, J., & Son. The Rhode Island News Co. tion that it is the shortest, and likewise 
By JENNY BUSK-DODGE F. H. Revell oo gt Po» gc - — Va. that it contains no account of the infancy 
McChirg, A. C., & Co. | Whita Siddall. ume & bro. of Jesus. Itis regarded as representing the 
eta Presbyterian Beard of Publica- g P g 


Nashville, Tenn. Richmond, Va., comparatively primitive tradition of the 
It frequently happens that the teacher bas not the ion. . ain ’ : . . is . A . 
time during the short period of a lesson to explain | 0" | Barbee & Smith. Anderson, W. H. ublic life of Christ, in a-written form. 



































































pemyote devas which ae vary cmmontnl 694 vomet Cincinnati, 0. | The Cumberland Presbyterian | Hunter & Co. fore the written form came the oral. 
little book. Price, 25 cents. Cranston & Curts. | Publishing House. — The J. W. Randolph Co. The apostles in their preaching told anec- 
PUBLISHED BY a, ae a Society par tay ot oo g House. Walford, T. L. D. dotes of Jesus, what he said and did on 
THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY sass} rc “a Wheeler Publishing Ce. eile t0 ©. certain occasions. Then men began to , 
Cincinnati. New York. Chicago. . sy o. | New Slaves, Conn. Scrantom, Wetmore, & Co. ee bee -“ Nee pac | 
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© supp 1e »M- : Seale , . , i. P 2 "4 
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the end of the public ministry. These are 
found in all the three, and often in the 
sameorder. Theideais thatthe compilers 
of the first and third Gospels had the 
second before them, and took these ma- 
terials from his narrative. 

But there is much in Matthew and Luke 
not found in Mark, especially belonging 
to the category of sayings of Jesus. In 
this department the first and third Gospels, 
while differing widely from the second, 
closely resemble each other. The resem- 
blance is not slavish ; each Gospel was not 
a little peculiar to itself. Yet one cannot 
but observe that both Gospels report in 
much the samc terms words of Jesus not 
preserved in the second Gospel. In nota 
few instances the resemblances are so close 
as tc suggest again a common source—the 
use by both of a book consisting of a col- 
lection of the sayings spoken by Jesus. 
Now, the same Papias who has been 
already mentioned states that the apostle 
Matthew compiled a book of /ogia ; that is, 
a book of discourses or oracles, This book, 
according to thetritics, is not our canonical 
Matthew. Its contents have rather been 
absorbed into our Matthew so completely 
that it has been allowed to perish as a dis- 
tinct book, its separate existence no longer 
being deemed necessary. It had not, how- 
ever, Ceased to exist when Luke wrote. 
He also made use of it either just as 
Matthew wrote it, orin a distinct redac- 
tion, possibly prepared specially for Gen- 
tile use, drawing from it many of the 
precious words of Jesus preserved in his 
Gospel. 

The foregoing statement may be thus 
summarized: Mark the earliest Gospel, 
and asource for the narrative portions of 
Matthew and Luke. Matthew and Luke 
compiled partly from Mark, and partly 
from a lost book of sayings having for its 
author the apostle Matthew,—that is, in the 
main; for the possible use of yet other 
sources oral or written, especially in the 
case of Luke, must be recognized. 

While the synoptical Gospels are so like 
as to suggest common sources, they are 
yet so different that we cannot afford to 
confine our attention to any one of them 
and leave the other two wholly out of ac- 
count. By eine this weshould not only 
lose a considerable amount of additional 
information, but, what is more important, 
we should fail to get a satisfactory image 
of the great common Subject. Weshould 
misconceive, or at least only partially con- 
ceive,the person of Jesus. At first, in- 
deed, the difference may not be apparent. 
As to the untrained ear all organs sound 
alike, so to the mind unaccustomed to com- 
parative observation itseems to be precisely 
the same Jesus we read of in all the three 
synoptical Gospels. Even unskilled read- 
ers are dimly aware of a difference be- 
tween the Jesus of these Gospels and 
that of the fourth Gospel, but it takes finer 
and more careful observation to detect 
distinctive idiosyncrasy even in the first 
three Gospels as compared with each 
other. ... 

The four Gospels may, with regard to 
the matter in hand, be broadly distin- 
guished thus: 

Mark shows us the man, Jesus, in his 
lifelike individuality. 

Matthew shows us the Christ, and this 
Christ specially a¢ the teacher. 

Luke shows us the Lord with the halo 
of celestial glory round his head, and at 
the same time this Lord as the friend of 
the sinful. 

John shows us the Logos. 
in the flesh. 


God manifest 





Hundreds of ladies write us that 
they ‘can’t find good bindings in 
our town.” 

It’s eazy enough if you 
insist on 
having 








BIAS 
VELVETEEN 
SKIRT BINDING. 
Look for ‘‘S. H. & M.” on the 
label and take no other. 


If your dealer will not supply you 
we will. 
Send for samples, showing labels and mate- 


rials. tothe S.H. & M.Co., P.O. Box 699, New 
York City. 


Delicate Lace 


and Lingerie can be washed with perfect 
safety if you use 
















TRADE MARK. 


the perfect soap. It is just as cheap as com- 
mon soap and just about ten times as good. 
Ask your dealer for it. Made only by 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK CO., 
Chicago. New York. St. Louis. 
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Teaching 
and Teachers 


Dr. Trumbull’s book “ Teaching and Teachers” has already 
found its way into the hands of many thousand Sunday-school 
workers. It is to-day the popular hand-book on Sunday- 
school teaching. 


By 
H. Clay Trumbull 


“‘ Every teacher in Sunday-school will feel his work widened 
in scope by reading this book. It is by far the best that has 
yet appeared, or is likely to appear, on this topic, and the 
thoroughness for which this calls would be an unmistakable 
blessing to every school in the land,"’"— Zhe Outlook. 


"A book of 390 pages (7% 5% inches), bound in cloth. 
Price, $1. For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the 
publishers. 


John D. Wattles & Co., 


1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or 


limbs, use an 
Porous 


Allcock’s Plaster 


BEAR IN MIND—Not one of the host of counterfeits and imita- 
tions is as good as the genuine. 






Che International Lessons 
(Pocket Edition) 


T ODD moments, when the Bible or lesson paper is not 
within reach, it is worth something to a busy teacher to 
have the next Sunday’s lesson right at hand. 

Twenty-five cents buys a beautiful little book, bound in fine 
cloth, containing all the lessons of the International series for 
1896 in both Common and Revised Versions, the golden texts, 
and fifty-two blank pages for notes. 
cents each. 


Five or more copies, 20 


Fifty cents buys the same book bound in fine morocco with 
gold edges. Five or more copies, 40 cents each, 

The book is just right for the vest-pocket (4x2% inches), 
printed on thin, tough paper, and strongly bound,—in fact, made 
throughout for every-day use. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

































Church Furnishings 





Christian 








‘Entertainments! 


No church ought to be without facili- 
ties for furnishing pure recreation. With 
a Stereopticon the interesting places of 
the world can be shown; inspiring moral 
and temperance stories illustrated; humor 
made realistic ; choicest statuary and ar- 
tistic gems flashed upon the screen. Do 
you know of anything better? We don't. 

Write for free literature. Large illustrated catalogue 


20 cents. 
RILEY BROTHERS, 
Branches: 16 Beekman St., New York. 


Boston: 244 Washington St. CHICAGO: 196 La Salle St, 
Kansas City (Mo.): 515 East 14th St, MINNEAPOLIS; 1564 
Hennepin Ave. CHATTANOOGA: 708 Market St. San Fran 
cisco: 430 Kearny St. PORTLAND: 411 Couch St, 


~ STEREOPTICONS 


The Clergy 
S. S. Superintendents 








- B. 
Bible Classes 
all use the stereopticon, 
Why not you? Write 
for catalog. Mention 
The Sunday School 
~ Times. 
Mcintosh Battery and Optical Co., Chicago 
PULPIT FURNITURE. 


A.B. & E. L. SHAW, 27 Sudbury Street, Boston. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. | 

















CHURCH, HALL, and LODGE 
FURNITURE, PULPITS, CHAIRS, etc. 
GEO. D. SWAN, successor to BaxtER C, Swan, 
246 South Seeond Street, Phila., Pa. 





THE, GREAT CHURCH, LIGHT 


1. P. FRINK,551 Pearl St., New York,U.S.A. 


Stamped Steel Ceilings 
Decorative, Durable, and Best for 
Church Ceilings of any shape, old or 
new. Send for Catalog B. 

H. S. NORTHROP, 35 Cherry St., N. Y. 


FLAGS AND ISCO BROS. am ‘ 
= “ 3ALTIMORE, MD, 
BANNERS sena for illustrated catalog. 


Buckeye Bell Foundry 
£.W, Vanddsen Co., Cincinnati, Ohis, 
per and t' Church Bells & Chim . 
Highest Award at World’s Fair. Gold at 
Mid-winter Exp’n, Price, verms, eto., free, 
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4d Cate 
Mc8HANE BELL FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE, MI 


SEEDS seeos SEEDS 
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To anyone sending us 10 cents in 
stamps or currency, we will send 
FREE, by mail, one packet each of 
the thrge very popula FLOWERS 
illust ried in our colored plate, and 





also one packet each of the NEW 
IMPERIAL TOMATO, the finest 
variety 


yet introduced, and the 

NEW PINK PLUME CELERY 

aiso illustrated in our GARDEN ’ 
AND FARM ANNUAL for 1896, 

A copy will be sent free to every 

address. 


7 CROSMAN BROS., Rochester, W. Y. 










Fg For HOGS, POULTRY, 

fe and all fence pr ° 
Standard 
Fencing 
of U.8. 


Thousands of Miles in Use. 
Always gives satisfaction. Sold by dealers. Freight 
paid. Take no other. Catalogue free. 
MecHULLEN WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., CHICAGO, ILL, 


oe @NEWMA 


‘oultry Guide for 1896 Finest 
book ever published, contain s nearly 100 
pages, all printed in colors, plans for best ‘ 
poultry houses, sure remedies and recipes , 
for all diseases, and howto make poultry 
and gardening pay. Sent post paid for Ie, 
John Bauscher ,Jr., box 103F reeport, Ill, 





In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 

| cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 

| will oblige the publishers, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
in The Sunday School Times. 




















COPYRIGHT, 
“UNEASY RESTS THE HEAD 
that wears a crown,” unless it’s polished with 


SAPOLIO. 


It is a solid cake of Scouring Soap. Try it in your 
next house cleaning. ed ” 


Even a may can secure cheap comfort and easy 
relief from the cares of house-cleaning by the in- 
vyestment of a few cents ina cake of Sapolio. With 
it wonders can be accomplished in Seaging and 
scouring, for which purposes it has no eqnal. 
“Dirt defies the King,” but it abdicates wherever 


Bapolio makes ite appearance and quickly, * a 
oO. 
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AN’T unhook ex- 
cept at the will 
of the wearer. 

The DELONG parert 
HooKk AnD Eve. 













See that 


hump? 


Send two cents in stamps—with name 

and add for Mother Goose in new 

F clothes, to & DeLong Bros., 
Philadelphia. 
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break 
made. It is but one of th 


advantages of the 
HARRIS 
WIRE BUCKLE As a means of ac 
quaiuting you 
SUSPENDERS with the 


Another strong feature 
is the “Grip Back ''— 
outwears the web. At the 
furnishers or by matl— 
Bic. 4 pair, 

Received highest award at 
@ Atlanta Exposition. 


@ Wire Buckle Suspender Co., 
Williamsport, Pa 


al 


—_—<—— 
we will mall you for 
1 cents an interesting 
book and a fine heavy 
silk Watch Fob, with a 
guaranteed gold plated 
buckle. 
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A lar and pair of cuffs by mall for six 
cents. ame style and size. Address, 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY 
St., New York. 24 Exchange Pi., Boston. 


5s Y 
O’NEILLS, 
6th Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street. New York. 
im; nd dealersin Dry Goods, Millinery, 
@te..1 the United States. Send for sam piesand prices. 
DEAL SPRING BEDS. Our booklet,“ Wide- 
T awake Facts about Sieep,” illustrating and describ- 











ing them, together with an up-to-date pocket map of 
your state, sent on-receipt of three two-cent ae 
Foster Bros. Mre. Co., 5 Clay St., Utica, N. Y. 








THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


- You believe in pure food, you buy the best flour, the 
best cgES the best sugar, yet you have not tried the 
best baking powder unless you have used Cleveland’s. 

“ Pure and Sure.” 


velands 


BAKING POWDER. 











But judge for yourself. Try a can. 















ARE THE CHOICE 
OF EXPERIENCED RIDERS, 


Those who have learned to know the difference between a wheel that actually is high grade, and one that 
is simply claimed to be. - Others may be good, but the Waverley is the Highest of all High Grades. 
of a new Waverley Scorcher is offered to each person who recovers a stolen ’96 Waverley 
during 1896, payable upon presentation to us of satisfactory proof of the facts and the 
sentence of the thief. This reward is open to every one excepting the owner of the 
stolen wheel, but is not payable to more than one ee in any case. 





ART CATALOGUE FREE BY MAIL. DIANA BICYCLE CO., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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Kadesh-barnea 


Its Importance and Probable Site, with the Story of a Hunt for it. 
Including Studies of the Route of the Exodus and the 
Southern Boundary of the Holy Land. 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


Kadesh-barnea has long been recognized as the key to the history of the 
Israelites’ wanderings in the wilderness, and its site has been in dispute for 
twenty centuries or more. Dr, Trumbull's discoveries in the East practically 
determine the route of the exodus, of the main outlines of the wanderings, 
and of the southern boundary of the Holy Land. The story of the desert 
hunt for the lost site of Kadesh-barnea is an attractive story of adventure 
quite out of the usual experience of travelers. It would be difficult to, speak 
too highly of the value of this book for biblical students, and of its fascination 
for the unlearned Bible reader. - 


Sl i i i i he he he he he he he he he he he he he he he de 
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* This is the most important work upon the geography of the Holy Land 
produced in America since the ‘ Biblical Researches’ of Edward Robinson. 
... Dr. Trumbull , , . has established the site of Kadesh-barnea so thoroughly, 
and so fortified his conclusions on every hand, that we believe no one here- 
after will think of questioning them. . . . The book is written in an interesting 
and fervent style, The author grapples with his readers.’ His enthusiasm is 
contagious. The critic has to take care and stand firm lest he be swept off 
his feet. - We thank Dr. Trumbull for his labor of love andenthusiasm. He 
has done honor to American) pluck and indefatigable research. We are 
proud of the bodk and the man.”"—Prorzssor C. A. Briccs, in The 
Presbyterian Review. 


A book of 478 pages (79% inches), with two maps and four full-page 
illustrations. Price, $3. For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by 
the publishers 


John D. Wattles & Co. 
1031 Walnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BLA@CKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH’ 


- APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 
Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,USA. 
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Clean Stove wm clean fingers. 2 
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country, to determine the exact 
value of various makes for im- 
into Canada. After an ex- 
ustive investigation, his re- 
port to his Government rated 





STANDARD OF THE WORLD. 
Unequalled, Unapproached. 


Beautiful Art Catalogue of Columbia and Hart- 
ford Bicycles is free i ye aS ee ae 
bia agent; by mail from us two a-cent 
stamps. 


> 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Factories and General Offices, Hartford, Conn. 


Branch Stores and in almost 
city and town. tf Oatestian are not arapaa 
represented in your vicinity let us know. 


Mallory Steamship Lines 
Delightful ocean trips to the ports 
of TEX AS, GEORGIA, FLORIDA, 
Tickets to all winter resorts in 
Texas, Colorado, California, Fiori- 
da, etc. * Our 64 page book, “ Jour- 
neys for Tourists,” mailed free, C. H, 
Mallory & Co., Pier 20, E. R., N. Y. 











AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Com 


? 
Nos, 308 and 310 Walnut Street, phia. 


CARMEL — 
GP S(AP 


For the Toilet and Bath. 
Made only from Sweet Olive Oil, by a mission so- 
Ciety in Palestine, Syria. An absoluttly safe soap for 
. No injurious substances. Recommend. 
ed by physicians as the purest form of castile soap, 
Sold by druggists and grocers. Imported by 
A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., 122 Pearl St., New York City 








MENNEN'S Berated_Talowm 
Toilet Powder 


Approved by highest 
medical authorities asa 
perfect sanitary toilet 
preparation for infants 
and adults. 

Delightful after shav- 
in Bay! relieves 
Pp eat, nettj@rash, 
Pnafed. skin, sudburp, 
etc. Removes blotches, 
8 a. makes the skin smooth and healthy. 

tutes, Sold 


Bon mailed for = cents, Sam- FREE 
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ple mailed (Name this paper.) 
: GERHARD MENNEN Co., Newark, W. J. 


5393000005 





and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. 
grocer ought to have iton sale. Ask him for it. 


D. S. Wiltberger, Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa. 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in ‘this paper, 
will oblige the publishers, as weil as the pe" 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 











in The Sunday School Times, 





will refund to subscribers any money that they lose 





The Sunday School Times intends to admit only otvertinemegss that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a Yas bg having good commerciai credit be inadvertently inserted, 
publishers ° 


“BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE | 


Its meritsasa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 


















